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The Cover 


For several months the Public Library 
in New York has given its main hall to an 
exhibition of posters issued by the Paris- 
Lyons-Mediterranean Railway of France. 
In color and composition these posters set 
a new artistie standard, one notably above 
that of most commercial art in this coun- 
try. We have obtained permission to pub- 
lish on the cover of The Independent this 
week one of the more striking of these 
posters, and we hope perhaps to present 
two or three others during the year. 


New Plays 


The Night Boat is just what one might 
expect of a musical comedy by that name. 
(Liberty Theater.) 


George White’s Scandals of 1920. A 
modern musical review of jazz scenery, 
scant costumes and assorted stunts. A 
pseudo-naughty frivol. (Globe Theater.) 


Cinderella on Broadway. An extrava- 
ganza of lilting music, nimble dancing and 
catchy dialog. Presented by the Shuberts. 
Al Brendel improves over recent vaude- 
ville capers and does some clever clowning. 
(Winter Garden Theater.) 


The Girl in the Spotlight. Music by Vic- 
tor Herbert. Book and lyrics by Richard 
Bruce. Staged by George W. Lederer. A 
tuneful musical comedy fully up to the 
title, or down to it, if one doesn’t like 
musical shows. (Knickerbocker Theater.) 


Pebbles 


He—My clutch is awful weak. 
She—So I’ve noticed—Cornell Widow 


Norah—I hit her and she hit me back. 
Her Mistress—You should say “my 
back,” Norah !—Octopus. 


We are living, we are dwelling 
In a grand and awful time. 
And the things we pay a dollar for, 
We used to pay a dime! 
—Blighty. 


“Is it true you are going to marry 
again?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“But you are still in mourning.” 

“IT know, but then Harry’s the black 
sheep of the family.”—Blighty. 


Down in dear old Greenwich village, where 
they’re dancing after tea, 

There’s a Yankee girl a-iazzing, and I 
know she thinks of me. 

For the wind is off the Hudson, and the 
steamship syrens talk, 

Saying: “Pack your grip and beat it, back 
to little old New York!” 


From the Battery to the Bronx 
Where the automobile honks 
Come to God’s own good Republic, 
Where they haven’t got no konks! 
Come back to the Great White Way 
Where the shimmy skysigns play, 
And a roar goes up like thunder 
From the “L” and the Subway! 
—-London Herald. 
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Remarkable Remarks 


WILLIAM JENNINGS BryAN—My heart 
is in the grave. 


CarL ScHwiz LowbDEN—Have you a lit- 
tle prejudice in your home? 


Rev. GEORGE CHALMERS RICHMOND— 
The Republican party hates Jesus. 


Miss ELIZABETH MARBURY—I am as big 
as a whale, but I am as nice as a smelt. 


WARREN G. SToNE—Moral courage is 
required to run a train a mile a minute. 





QUEEN MARIE OF RUMANIA—I don’t 
own up when I know I don’t know a thing. 


Base RutuH—Making a home run is 
about the finest sensation that I know of. 


SENATOR PENROSE—The people are de- 
termined to restore the Republican party 
to power. 


Mrs. WARREN G. HarpdING—I lived 
with my husband for twenty-six years and 
I know him. 


Mrs; CALVIN CooLIpDGE—I have my am- 
bitions and the dearest one of these is to 
own a Ford. 


JOHN Burroucus—The best way to 
deal with a bee hive is by a bold and de- 
cisive manner. 


FANNIE Hurst—The women delegates 
were not selected by either Mr. Ziegfeld 
or Mr. Sennet. 


Dotty Mapison—I predict that Gloria 
Gould will follow in her sister Edith’s foot- 
steps, and elope. 


Mrs. VINCENT AsToR—The dress I am 
wearing most frequently at present I 
bought ready-made. 


FRANKLIN D, ROOSEVELT—AIl I ask in 
the coming political campaign is that there 
be no mud-slinging. 


W. H. Tart—The approaching Presi- 
dential election will result in the success of 
the Republican ticket. 


CHRISTOPHER MorLEY—We have yet to 
learn whether either of the Presidential 
candidates wears pink elastic sleeve sus- 
penders. 


DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL CHAIRMAN 
Homer S. Cummines—The Republican 
meeting at Chicago was not a convention 
but an auction. 


Rosert W. CHAMBERS—With a charm- 
ing little sound in her throat like a young 
bird, she snuggled closer, pressing her 
cheek against his. 

LUKE McLuKEe—Father hates to telt 
mother he has found a bed-bug. He knows 
that mother will wreck the house until she 
has found another .one. 


DEAN INGE—God is not the kind of a 
person to send some dire calamity for din- 
ing one of thirteen, or for walking under a 
ladder, or for getting married in May. 


LAURENCE L. Dricas, president, Ameri- 
can* Flying Club—Avoid stunt-flying and 
fog-flying, and aeroplane fatalities, per ma- 
chine, will actually show a lower per- 
centage than automobile fatalities. 
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GORHAM SILVERWARE. 


“At Home”—Upon the Lawn 


A time! And her dearest friend to chat with. One cup, two 
cups, maybe three. What an afternoon! Warm sunshine, sweet 
fragrance of Nature’s flowers, trees and shrubbery gently nodding 
their approval in the cooling breeze. And into this atmosphere of 
peace, good cheer and loveliness—how beautifully does her silver blend! 
Tea pot, sugar bowl, cream pitcher, sandwich tray, spoons—all of useful, 
enduring silver. Every piece prized as the treasured symbol of home 
and hospitality. Every piece helping to cast a refreshing spell of con- 
tentment over the approaching end of a perfect day. 


© Gorham Sterling Silverware is sold = 
— by leading jewelers everywhere 


THE GORHAM COMPANY Silversmiths & Goldsmiths NEW YORK 


WORKS: PROVIDENCE AND NEW YORK 
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Europe’ s Crisis oil America’s Problem 
| By Frank A. Vanderlip 


A year ago when Mr. Vanderlip, then President of the National City Bank of New York, returned from a tour 
of the war-stricken countries he presented so serious a view of “What Happened in Europe” as to startle this 
country. But gradually financiers have come to realize that he did not exaggerate the crisis and that he had 
pointed the only way out of the difficulty. Mr. Vanderlip’s survey of the present situation is given in the follow- 
ing article which is to form the introduction to a revised edition of his book shortly to be published by Macmillan 


PEACE Treaty was signed a year 

ago which took into account pretty 

much everything except economic 

factors. As a matter of fact, Euro- 
pean people themselves did not see clearly 
those economic fundamentals. The states- 
men who were charged with the responsi- 
bility of writing the Treaty of Peace were 
almost as blind to the economic factors of 
the situation as was the general public. But 
economic factors have to be reckoned with. 
It is idle to take into account ethnological 
considerations or political differences, if 
the people within the new political bound- 
aries are cold, unclad and hungry. 

America a year ago suffered from an al- 
most complete lack of appreciation of the 
nature of the economic structure of Europe. 
It has taken most of the year for the gen- 
eral opinion in this country to comprehend 
the existing economic data of the European 
situation and to grasp the principles neces- 
sarily involved in the recuperation of the 
industrial life of Europe. 

With us, as with the Entente nations, there were 
fundamental misconceptions in regard to the economic 
principles involved in the payment of indemnities. In- 
deed, the statesmen who drew the Peace Treaty seemed 
least of all, for a time, to understand how indemnities 
may be paid by one nation to others. These misconcep- 
tions were increased rather than cleared up by super- 
ficial comparison with what was accomplished by 
France in the payment of indemnities following the 
Franco-Prussian war. 

Time helped to a clearer view of the economic fac- 
tors at work in the European situation. Today we have 
a fair understanding of the economic structure of 
Europe, of the complicated industrial and commercial 
organization which developed there in the last fifty 
years, of the special difficulties owing to the extent of 
the area of disorganization resulting from the Great 
War, of the obstacles hampering reconstruction, and 
of the nature of the indemnities. 

We now comprehend more clearly what an involved, 
complicated and interdependent organization had been 
built up in Europe during the era of industrial de- 
velopment included in the period from the Franco- 
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Prussian War to the devel- 
opment of the Great War. 
We better understand how 
that industrial develop- 
ment enabled a great and 
rapidly increasing mass of 
people in Europe more 
easily to command a liveli- 
hood by sending out into 
the world manufactured 
products to be exchanged 
for the cheaply produced 
food which the opening of 
the grain fields of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, the Argen- 
tine and Russia afforded. 
The improvement in trans- 
portation, bringing the 
grain from those distant 
and rich agricultural dis- 
tricts, made it possible for 
Central Europe to develop - 
its great workshops and 
feed its increasing population by exchanging manu- 
factures for food. 

Fifty years ago the population of Europe was begin- 
ning to press with a good deal of severity upon the 
productive powers of European fields. The cost of food 
production was high and would have rapidly become 
higher if there had been an attempt further to in- 
crease domestic productivity. It was discovered that by 
developing industrially and drawing food from distant 
and fertile fields conditions of life could be made much 
easier. So an increasing mass of the population of sev- 
eral countries of Europe began to devote its energies 
to manufacturing and to the commerce which resulted 
in the exchange of these manufactured products for 
food, raised in distant lands. 

These easier conditions of life were followed, as 
easier conditions always have been followed, by a rapid 
increase in population. It has been estimated that, at 
the outbreak of the Great War, one hundred million 
people in Europe were gaining their food supply by 
manufacturing goods for export. Those goods paid for 
the food and raw materials which this increasing popu- 
lation needed, and which Europe could not produce 
directly. 


The Pied Piper 
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Something of the 
difficulties con- 
fronting manufac- 
turers and traders 
in their effort to 
reconstruct the old 
industrial order 
was set forth 
in my observations 
published last 
year. I still believe 
that the statements 
then made were 
conservative, that 
they were an un- 
der-drawn and re- 
strained  descrip- 
tion of those diffi- 
culties. 

We have wit- 
nessed in the 
period which has 
elapsed since these 
observations were 
made a valiant ef- 
fort on the part of 
European people 
to overcome the ob- 
stacles standing in 
the way of getting 
back to the old in- 
dustrial order. In some countries these efforts have 
been at least partially successful. In others the diffi- 
culties proved too great to be overcome and there has 
been steady disintegration. 

England has made marked progress in the direction 
of recovery. Belgium, having in some ways fewer diffi- 
culties, particularly a comparatively small accumula- 
tion of war debt, has made more progress toward re- 
covery than any other Continental nation. In Italy 
there has been recovery in some lines of industry, but 
prostration has continued in others. Italy was in some 
ways more severely hurt than any other Entente nation. 
The problem of balancing her international trade is ex- 
tremely difficult. She is making a noble effort to put her 
house in order. Italy seems to me especially to merit our 
interest, sympathy and help. France has in 
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The Ghost of a Soldier: “Can you tell 
me, please, where I shall find the inde- 
pendence, liberty and fraternity of 
the people?” 

The Common Man: “They are un- 
known!” 

The Ghost of a Soldier: “But it is for 
them that I gave up my life.” 
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clearly thru a division of existing property, but seems 
to have been wofully lacking in the genius for efficient 
production. The transportation system in Russia has 
continued to deteriorate and is today perhaps the chief 
obstacle in the way of normal economic national life. 
With a grain crop in Southern Russia the best in sev- 
enteen years there has been wholesale starvation in some 
of the cities. Transportation was inadequate to move the 
products. The almost unlimited inflation of the cur- 
rency so depreciated its value that peasants would not 
willingly part with their produce in exchange for 
worthless money which would not buy the manufac- 
tured products which they needed. The embargo on 
Russia has prevented the exchange of her produce, 
could it have been moved to the ports, for the manu- 
factures that she needed. There has been a development 
of primitive manufacture, but of course that could not 
replace the supplies which modern industrial methods 
formerly produced. 

The developments in the labor field in Europe offer 
interesting grounds for survey. The disturbances in 
the labor situation in England which threatened the 
political order in February, 1919, have been in part 
composed. Higher wages were granted to miners, to 
men engaged in transportation, and pretty generally 
thruout the industrial organization. This has for the 
time, at least, averted violent outbreaks. The aspira- 
tions of the Labor party for the nationalization of the 
coal mines have crystallized into definite political de- 
mand. That has been clearly refused by the existing 
government and a compromize measure is now being 
debated in Parliament. The outcome of the divergent 
views on the subject of the nationalization of coal will 
be one of the main features of future political strug- 
gles. Organized labor is well united in its demand for 
nationalization. Opposition has crystallized, and the 
general body of opinion outside of organized labor 
seems opposed to such a step. The demand for the na- 
tionalization of the railroads is less insistent and the 
opposition is probably more general. 

England has shown masterly ability in dealing with 
its foreign trade policy. As a result various industrial 
lines, and particularly its textile manufacturing, have 
been urged to an activity which results in production 
on a great scale. The British demand for imported raw 
material, food, and in a less important measure, manu- 
factured products 





some directions made considerable recovery. 
Her recovery is noteworthy in parts of the 
devastated district. But her international 
trade balance is distressingly unfavorable; her 
post-war domestic budget extremely high and 
unbalanced. Her taxes have been largely in- 
creased; but there is still a gap between 
Government income and expenditures that 
will test the genius of her financial adminis- 
tration. 

The difficulties presented to the newly- 
formed nations, stretching all the way from 
the Baltic to the Mediterranean, have in part 
proved insurmountable. Industry is _ still 
paralyzed. Transportation has deteriorated. 
National credit has had to face unbalanced 
domestic budgets. Currency inflation has 
been used to help meet budget deficits. The 
standard of value has consequently depreciat- 
ed. Taken altogether, the difficulties that these 
nations are facing seem greater today than 
they were a year ago. 

Russia presents a story by itself. Under a 
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has, however, far 
exceeded her abil- 
ity to make count- 
er-balancing ex - 
ports. For’ the 
calendar year 
1919, British im- 
ports exceeded ex- 
ports by £669,- 
000,000. These 
imports were in 
part paid for by 
“invisible ex- 
ports” in the 
form of ocean 
freight, insur- 
ance, and income, 
on foreign invest- 
ments still owned 
by the British in- 
vestors. The gap 
mm "Q between imports 
Watt a = 1 ah and exports is 
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communistic régime industrial production has —Nevelspaiter, Zurich 


been disappointing. Communism saw its way 





The real victors—Hunger, Despair, Bolshevism 


still so [Contin- 
ued on page 128 

















Forced Labor in Russia 
By Edwin E. Slosson 


HE act of Lenin and Trotzky in converting the 
workingmen of Russia into an industrial army 
under military discipline confirms what the 
critics of Socialism have always contended, that 
the Socialistic state was impossible without a consider- 
able restriction of the individual liberty which the 
masses in modern times have secured. All the labor that 
supports civilization is fundamentally forced labor, 
for few of us would work hard enough to accomplish 
much if we did not have to. But the compulsion under 
capitalism is less in amount and less obnoxious in pro- 
portion to the compensation than under any other sys- 
tem. The modern workingman gets more for what he 
does and has greater freedom and variety in the choice 
of his work than the slave and the serf or the peasant 
proprietor of the primitive period or the independent 
craftsman of the succeeding era. There is good pros- 
pect of vast improvement in the same direction since 
man has only begun to substitute the forces of nature 
for human muscle and the system of distribution of this 
increased wealth could be made more equitable. 


UT the Socialists have held up before us beautiful 

pictures of a new order where competition should be 
eliminated, prizes abolished, inequalities obliter- 
ated, dictation unnecessary and compulsion unknown; 
where a few hours devoted to some light and 
congenial employment would suffice to provide for 
all the ease and freedom hitherto enjoyed by 
a few. Such a land as William Morris’s “Nowhere” 
is as faultless as the author can make it, tho not al- 
ways so enticing as the author believes. A utopia can- 
not be attacked—because it does not exist. It is only 
when it is brought down from the clouds to the solid— 
and sordid—earth that it can be directly compared with 
the systems it proposes to supplant. 

Those of us who were skeptical of such visions 
averred that Socialism would fail on those points where 
capitalism is strongest, that is in efficient manage- 
ment and productivity. We questioned whether such 
deep-seated traits of human nature as laziness and the 
disposition to do what one likes best rather than what 
is most useful to the community could be eradicated and 
whether such incentives as emulation and self-interest 
could be dispensed with without serious loss in efficien- 
cy. But our Socialist friends accused us of taking too 
mean a view of human nature and assured us that 
everybody would work harder and waste less when 
they were their own masters and when what they pro- 
duced was all their own. So tho we remained uncon- 
vinced we could not prove them wrong for their plan 
had never been tried. 

Now fortunately for us it is being tried on a larger 
scale than the United States and it apparently. is 
not working well even according to its own reports. 
Judging from the Bolshevist papers the Soviet system 
is in danger of shipwreck because of the insufficiency 
of the necessities of life due primarily to the impossi- 
bility of keeping work going continuously and effective- 
ly except by sternest compulsion. The first step was 
taken last January when Lenin, instead of demobiliz- 
ing the Third Red Army which had defeated Kolchak, 
converted it into the First Revolutionary Labor Army 
with Trotzky as commander-in-chief. This was fol- 
lowed by the organization of a Labor Militia by enroll- 
ing for service wherever needed all the able-bodied 
workingmen and making the trade unions into military 


machines. Finally it was found necessary to apply 
forcible means to the peasantry. To show what this 
means we may best quote from Trotzky’s report on the 
militarization of labor made at the Ninth Congress of 
the Russian Communist Party, as published in the Mos- 
cow Izvestia, March 21, 1920: 


At the present time the militarization of labor is all the 
more needed in that we have now come to the mobiliza- 
tion of peasants as the means of solving the problems re- 
quiring mass action. We are mobilizing the peasants and 
forming them into labor detachments which very closely 
resemble military detachments. Some of our comrades say, 
however, that even tho in the case of the working power 
of mobilized peasantry it is necessary to apply militariza- 
tion, a military apparatus need not be created when the 
question involves skilled labor and industry because there 
we have professional unions performing the function of or- 
ganizing labor. This opinion, however, is erroneous. 

At present it is true that professional unions distribute 
labor power at the demand of social-economic organiza- 
tions, but what means and methods do they possess for in- 
suring that the workman who is sent to a given factory 
actually reports at that factory for work? 

We have in the most important branches of our indus- 
try more than a million workmen on the lists, but not more 
than eight hundred thousand of them are actually work- 
ing, and where are the remainder? They have gone to the 
villages, or to other divisions of industry or into specula- 
tion. Among soldiers this is called desertion and in one 
form or another the measures used to compel soldiers to 
do their duty should be applied in the field of labor. 

Under a unified system of economy the masses of work- 
men should be moved about, ordered and sent from place 
to place in exactly the same manner as soldiers. This is 
the foundation of the militarization of labor and without 
this we are unable to speak seriously of any organization 
of industry on a new basis in the conditions of starvation 
and disorganization existing today. ... 

In the period of transition in the organization of labor, 
compulsion plays a very important part. The statement 
that free labor, namely, freely employed labor produces 
more than labor under compulsion, is correct only when 
applied to feudalistic and bourgeois orders of society. 


F Trotzky’s concluding paragraph is justified and he 

finds that compulsory labor is more productive than 
freely employed labor it will indeed be a surprizing re- 
versal of all previous experience. What becomes of “the 
divine right to strike” under this régime may be seen 
from this item in the Krasvaya Gazeta (Red Gazette) 
of April 18, 1920: 


THEY HAVE REPENTED 

Of the workmen employees who were sentenced for strik- 
ing in the main wagon shops of the Moscow-Kursk Rail- 
way, sentenced to deprivation of freedom for various 
terms, forty-four have sent in petitions asking to be freed. 
These railway men write: “We will try to raise the pro- 
ductivity of labor as much as we can, and not to practice 
sabotage and not to carry on agitation against the Soviet 
authority.” By order of the highest authority, these have 
been liberated. 

The rest of the strikers will doubtless have to suffer 
“deprivation of freedom” until they, too, promise to 
be good and work as hard as possible and support the 
administration. They were lucky to get off so lightly 
for the death penalty may be imposed for slackers in 
the labor ranks as for deserters from the army. 

But there are evidently some even of the laboring 
men who cling to the old fashioned idea of freedom. 
They then must be declared heretics and ruled out of 
the narrowing circle of orthodox communism. How it 
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must hurt the feelings of a lifelong Socialist to be of- 
ficially found guilty of being a bourgeois. But that is 
how they are characterized by no less an authority than 
Karl Radek, former Bolshevist envoy to Germany, in 
the Moscow Pravda of April 4, 1920: 


THE COLLAPSE OF THE LAST BOURGEOIS ILLUSION 

The decisions of the Congress of the Russian Com- 
munist Party on economic questions represent in final 
analysis a plan for the organization of labor. They destroy 
the last bourgeois illusion, the illusion of freedom of labor. 
And it is precisely because this is the last illusion that 
these decisions will arouse opposition on the part of all 
that is bourgeois in the workmen’s world and will arouse 
bitter shouts from those elements who are interested in the 
existence of bourgeois illusions among the working 
class. But from the point of view of the working class, the 
organized overthrow of this last bourgeois illusion repre- 
sents the most important step taken by Communist Russia 
since the overthrow of capitalism. .. . 

The progressive section of the proletariat, personified 
in the Communist Party, has handled this last bourgeois il- 
lusion, exposing it with the same passion as it struggled 
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er level of the industrial scale, but it has likewise been 
found necessary to apply incentives at the upper level 
in the way of rewards and the stimulation of desire to 
surpass others, altho competitive spirit was one of the 
moral evils from which the Socialists promised to free 
us in the future. For instance, Shaw, who holds to ab- 
solute equality in the distribution of wealth, would be 
shocked at the Bolsheviki for regulating pay by piece- 
work, establishing bonuses, and giving high salaries to 
managers and experts. But the Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the Russian Communist Party in March laid 
down the following as one of their principles for the 
economic reconstruction of Soviet Russia: 

4. Labor Competition. Every social régime, whether 
one of serfdom, slavery or capital, had its own methods of 
labor coercion and labor education in the interests of the 
exploiting upper class. The Soviet régime is confronted by 
the task of developing its own methods of procedure for 
the purpose of raising the intensity of labor on the basis of 
social economy and in the interests of the toiling masses. 
Together with the influence of propaganda and moral in- 


with arms in hand against 
Yudenich and Kolchak. It 
will put the working masses 
on their feet to perform this 
heroic work, just as it led 
them to the heroism of war. 
Soviet Russia has lit up for 
the working masses of all 
Europe the road of civil 
war, as the condition of vic- 
tory over capital. It will 
now point out to them the 
organization of labor as the 
road to the victory of Com- 
munism. 


The British Labor 
party, which from the 
point of view of Mr. Gom- 
pers is dangerously revo- 
lutionary, is from the 
point of view of Radek de- 
cidedly bourgeois. Ben 
Turner, chairman of the 
British Labor delegation 
which returned from a 
visit of investigation to 
Russia in June, says on 
this point: 

They are giving an in- 
ducement of .extra food, 
and so on, to sections of the 
workpeople to increase theirs 
output, and they are limit- 
ing the Government ration 
to those who do not give 
their best production con-_ 
sidering their physical con- 
dition and general efficien- 
cy. There are no strikes, be- 
cause the Government won’t 
have them. There is not the 
freedom on the industrial 
side that we have in this 
country. Indeed, some of 
their proposals regarding 
production and the abolition 
of the strike would gladden 
the heart of some employ- 
ers of labor here, but they 
do not suit me or some of 
my colleagues. 


Not only has it been 
found necessary to apply 
compulsion upon the low- 

















Provincetown . 
By Marie Louise Hersey 


All summer in the close-locked streets the crowd 
Elbows its way past glittering shops to strains 
Of noisy rag-time, men and girls, dark skinned,— 
From warmer foreign waters they have come 

To our New England. Purring like sleek cats 
The cushioned motors of the rich crawl thru 
While black-haired babies scurry to the curb: 
Pedro, Maria, little Gabriel 

Whose red bandana mothers selling fruit 


_ Have this in common with the fresh white caps 


Of those first immigrants—courage to leave 
Familiar hearths and build new memories. 


Blood of their blood who shaped these sloping roofs 
And low arched doorways, laid the cobble stones 
Not meant for motors,—you and I rejoice 

When roof and spire sink deep into the night 
And all the little streets reach out their arms 
To be received into the salt-drenched dark. 
Then Provincetown comes to .her own again, 
Draws round her like a cloak that shelters her 
From too swift changes of the passing years 
The dunes, the sea, the silent hilltop grounds 
Where solemn groups of leaning headstones hold 
Perpetual reunion of her dead. 


At dusk we feel our way along the wharf 
That juts into the harbor: anchored ships 
With lifting prow and slowly rocking mast 
Ink out their profiles; fishing dories scull 
With muffled lamps that glimmer thru the spray; 
We hear the water plash among the piers 
Rotted with moss, long after sunset stay 

To watch the dim sky-changes ripple down 
The length of quiet ocean to our feet 

Till on the sea rim rising like a world 
Bigger than ours, and laying bare the ships 
In shadowy stillness, swells the yellow moon. 


Between this blue intensity of sea 

And rolling dunes of white-hot sand that burn 

All day across a clean salt wilderness 

On shores grown sacred as a place of prayer, 
Shine bright invisible footsteps of a band 

Of firm-lipped men and women who endured 
Partings from kindred, hardship, famine, death, 
And won for us three hundred years ago 

A reverent proud freedom of the soul. 














fluence on the toiling 
masses, together with re- 
pressions applied to idlers, 
parasites and disorganizers, 
competition is a powerful 
means of raising the in- 
tensity of labor. In a capi- 
talist society competition 
led to the exploitation of 
one human being by an- 
other. In a society where 
the means of production are 
nationalized, competition in 


‘work will not destroy soli- 


darity but will only raise 
the total output of labor. 
Competition between fac- 
tories, districts, unions, 
workshops and _ individual 
workmen must form the 
subject of attentive investi- 
gation and careful organi- 
zation by trade unions and 
economic organizations. The 
system of rewards must be 
one of the most powerful 
means of creating competi- 
tion and in accordance with 
it must be established a 
system of food supply. 
While the Soviet republic is 
short of food, the conscien- 
tious and diligent workers 


‘must be better provided for 


than the idlers. 

All this means merely 
that the leaders of Soviet 
Russia are not such blind 
and uncompromizing fa- 
natics as they have been 
accused of being. On the 
contrary they are rather 
to be classed as opportun- 
ists, for they have shown 
themselves very adroit at 
changing their practice to 


‘suit the circumstances 


and then adapting their 
principles to their prac- 
tice. 

They have run their 
heads up against a stone 
wall—which was foolish 
[Continued on page 127 
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Open the Door to China 


A Message from the Japanese Government to the American People 


By Baron K. Takahashi 


Japanese Minister of Finance 





HINA is one of the 

great treasure-houses 

of the world. She is 

blessed with a _ vast 
area of soil populated with 
450,000,000 people, and con- 
taining inexhaustible natural 
resources, but has been very 
slow in introducing modern 
civilization. Among other 
drawbacks, the miserable con- 
dition of the industrial and 
transportation systems and 
the serious political contro- 
versies often resulting in the 
shifting of the reins of gov- 
ernment, have considerably 
hampered her economic devel- 
opment and almost all kinds of 
industry still remain in a very 
primitive state. With her rich 








expenditure, the deficits al- 
ways being barely covered by 
foreign borrowings. The 
necessity of a fundamental re- 
adjustment of her financial 
system has been widely recog- 
nized, but up to the present 
time no actual step has been 
taken. 

The principal measures to 
be adopted for this purpose 
may be, among others, refor- 
mation of taxation and the 
monetary system, establish- 
ment of Government monopo- 
lies and extension of Govern- 
ment undertakings. As the 
realization of these schemes 
naturally demands an_ im- 
mense sum of money, the bulk 
of the funds will have to 








soil and great natural re- 
sources neither developed nor 
utilized, most of the inhabitants are still satisfied with 
a low standard of living and the Government suffers 
from chronic financial distress. Such being the case, it 
is clearly the duty of more advanced nations to develop 
her latent resources under the modern system of in- 
dustry, offering their surplus capital for this purpose. 
The criticism one so often hears that the Chinese people 
are constitutionally incapable of operating modern 
industry is based upon a superficial view taken by those 
who have no knowledge of Chinese history. In the 
ages gone by China was the center of a civilization 
which flowed all over the world. Later on, however, the 
conservative tendency which she shows in politics as 
well as in education made her gradually fall back in the 
race of civilization and prosperity. But China of today 
is not the China of yesterday. It is worthy of note that 
China too has felt the wash of the waves of world civ- 
ilization, and is now awakening in her political as well 
as her social life, while at the same time her industry 
stands on the eve of a fundamental reformation. Avail- 
ing himself of the appointment of the “Committee on 
Post-War Finances,” President Hsu-Shihchang lately 
called the attention of his fellow citizens to the fact 
that every great Power is using its best endeavors to 
meet the economic competition after the war, and de- 
clared that were her natural resources duly investigat- 
ed, developed and utilized, China would certainly be 
able to play an important réle among the great Powers. 
In other words, the only means by which the welfare of 
China can be promoted is the development of the unex- 
ploited treasures of her land. Does not this give a 
pointer as to what China will be tomorrow? We can al- 
ready see how this great nation has begun to awaken 
to a consciousness of its own power and the opportunity 
seems now ripe to improve her industrial organization, 
but China, short as she is at present of capital and 
technical skill, must have adequate assistance from 
other countries in order to achieve this happy end. 
With regard to the national finance of China, the 
revenue year after year fails to keep pace with the 


Baron Takahashi be obtained from abroad. 


In view of the vital necessity 
of China getting foreign financial assistance for the 
development of her industry and the consolidation of 
her national finance, those who desire the welfare of 
the Chinese people and the improvement of the eco- 
nomic life of the world at large should not hesitate to 
spare a part of their capital for the benefit of this great 
land of treasure. 

When the great Powers first began the work of 
rendering financial and economic assistance to China, 
each of them acted individually and sharp contests be- 
tween them were frequent. International competition in 
investment of capital in a country like China where the 
financial situation is so difficult to gauge and the center 
of political power can be so easily shifted, is productive 
of various evils and might even bring about the ulti- 
mate financial collapse of the country, and interna- 
tional competition has gradually given way to interna- 
tional coéperation, for which, in July, 1909, a finan- 
cial group of British, French and German interests was 
formed. In the following year the United States en- 
tered this group, but neither Japan nor Russia, in spite 
of their specially close relation to China, had an op- 
portunity to participate in it. In autumn, 1911, the 
revolution was launched at Wuchang which was fol- 
lowed by the fall of Ching dynasty, and with the in- 
auguration of the new republic their urgent finan- 
cial needs necessitated large foreign loans. In these cir- 
cumstances both Japan and Russia found it inadvisable 
to act independently, and with a view to preserving 
the integrity of China as well as the peace of the 
Orient, they at last accepted an invitation to enter the 
four Power group. Thus a six, and not a four, Power 
group was organized. In 1913, however, with Mr. Wil- 
son’s inauguration as President, the United States 
withdrew from the group on account of a change in 
her policy toward China. 

Altho an international combine had om been formed 
for investment in China, it was only for loans of politi- 
cal nature, and those for economic purposes were still 
lef€ to free competition among [Continued on page 125 
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Photograph by U. 8. Signal Corps. 


Before the war a good-sized town occupied Vauguois Hill, hereshown, but early in 1915 the town and the top of the hill were 

blown off leaving this huge crater. To blind the enemy on the next ridge, one hundred feet away, to the fact that an American 

attack was impending, divisions of the Second French Army occupied trenches in front of the barbed wire entanglements here 

shown until September 26, 1918, when Colonel Harry S. Howland’s regiment, the 138th Infantry, 35th Division, in the general 
Meuse-Argonne attack, captured this position 


Covered with Mud and Glory 


The First Complete Story of Our Combat Operations 
By Captain Joseph Mills Hanson 


HE brilliant operation of the First American 

Army resulting in the suppression of the St. 

Mihiel salient was, as has already been pointed 

out, merely preliminary, in a strategic sense, 
to a greater and far more important attack which was 
planned against the German front northwest of St. 
Mihiel, between the Meuse River and the Argonne 
Plateau. This attack was designed by Marshal Foch, 
ably seconded by General Pershing, partly to free the 
fortress of Verdun from the state of semi-investment 
in which it had lain ever since the first battle of the 
Marne, in 1914; partly to threaten the important Briey 
coal fields northwest of Metz but, more important than 
all else, to cut the great trunk railway line extending 
from the Rhine at Strasbourg northwest thru Metz, 
Sedan and Mezieres to Valenciennes, This railway line 
was the one by which the enemy supplied all of his 
armies between Metz and Cambrai and it was abso- 
lutely essential for his larger troop movements. No 
trunk lines traverse the mountainous, wooded region 
of the Ardennes, lying northward of Sedan and 
Mezieres, and the northern part of the German front, 
from Cambrai to the English Channel, depended upon 
east-and-west lines thru 


region between Metz and Sedan because, if it should 

be broken there, their armies along the entire 250 kilo- 

meters of front reaching over to Cambrai would be 

exposed to overwhelming disaster. This region was, in ? 

fact, the hinge of the German western front and tre- 

mendous but unsuccessful efforts had been made in 

1916 to increase its security by the reduction of Ver- 

dun. In the section between the Argonne Plateau and 

Ornes, twelve kilometers northeast of Verdun, all the 

fortified withdrawal lines, or stellungs, laboriously 

erected during several years, came together like gigan- 

tic cables in what amounted to one‘continuous forti- 

fied zone which was, near the Meuse River, about 18 

kilometers deep. Further west these defensive lines 

spread apart, fan-wise, there being near the English 

Channel as much as 65 kilometers interval between the 

front line and the last withdrawal position. Conse- 

quently an army attacking between the Meuse and the 

Argonne would be obliged to plough its way without 

respite thru the whole succession of defenses which 

other troops, operating further west, would be able to 

attack one at a time. 
The artificial strength of the Meuse-Argonne front 

was based upon a topog- 








Liege, in the narrow neck 


between the Ardennes and || /his is the fifth of ten articles in which Captain 
the frontier of Holland. Hanson tells the complete story of what the Ameri- 
Marshal Hindenburg || can troops did on the battle line in France—a series 


and General Ludendorff 
were, therefore, well aware 
that the security of their 








attack, particularly in the 


written from a thoro study of the official records and || fare. The forested re- | 
with the background of actual experience overseas. ee of _ ges 
te : a . . ateau, on the west, an 
western front depended ab- Up the iine trem Camtigny was published in The of the Hights of the 
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rupted use of the Metz- || 4t Chateau-Thierry” in the April 24 number, “Zero 
Valenciennes railway and || Hour Along the Marne” May 29, and “One Day’s 
they had spared no pains |} Work at St. Mihiel” June 19-26. The others will 
to make it impregnable to || follow in the fourth issue of every month. 


raphy lending itself pe- 
culiarly to a tenacious de- 
fense with the long-range 7 
weapons of modern war- 


Meuse, on the east, consti- 
tuted what may be termed 
gigantic bastions from 
which masses of artillery 
could cross their fire over 
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Why I Like 
By Preston Slosson 


The average Englishman’s three favorite characters in history are George 
Washington, William Wallace and Joan of Arc—victorious enemies! And 
it requires an almost superhuman 


HERE is a perfervid sort of patriot who dares 

not confess to admiring any foreign nation lest 

he be suspected of unfaithfulness to his own; 

Columbia being in his view a jealous bride who 
will not permit a compliment to the golden tresses of 
Britannia or the saucy locks of French Marianne. Per- 
haps this feeling is keener with regard to England than 
to any other country, for we were once a British colony 
—or, more accurately, a set of British colonies—and 
any attempt to revive the attitude of colonialism is 
rightly frowned upon. So let me say by preface that I 
am not what is called an Anglomaniac, that I never 
speak of the “mother country” or make remarks about 
the relative thickness of blood and water, and that I 
have never set eyes on the Prince of Wales and regard 
him in any case like Burgess’ Purple Cow: “I’d rather 
see than be one!” 

In fact I do not care for the English things on which 
the Anglomaniac sets special store: cricket, the Lon- 
don fashions, hunting, manor houses, respectful peas- 
ants, dignified squires, the House of Lords, the Church 
of England, Oxford University, and the curious English 
nabit of giving everything a wrong name. I mean the 
habit which calls the expensive private schools “the 
vublic schools,” insists that England is a monarchy 
when every student of political science knows it is really 
a republic, and refers to the British Empire when 
what is meant is the Alliance of British Common- 
wealths. I simply admire England as an American 
might admire Ireland, Norway, Czechoslovakia or 
Siam; an admiration that has nothing to do with ties 
of blood, history or tradition. 

It is liberal England that I admire; an England of 
which few Americans seem to have heard, for even 
those Americans, such as the Astors, who enter British 
life do so too frequently from the Tory angle. There 
is, indeed, not a little to admire 
about the English aristocracy, but 
the best thing about it is the vein 
of liberalism which runs even thru 
the most conservative classes. The 
kings and nobles of continental 
Europe were deliberately haughty 
in manner, oppressive in policy and 
class-conscious at all times; refus- 
ing to permit social relations with 
the bourgeoisie or to recruit their 
numbers from lower social strata. 
But, in recent years at least, the 
British kings and nobles have 
courted public favor by being what 
is called “democratic,” that is to 
say being as little like kings and 
nobles as possible. It has become 
“bad form” to “snub” and thus 
even snobbishness has become use- 
ful by engaging in suicide. Where 
the Prussian and Austrian aris- 
tocracies remained rigid to demo- 
cratic pressure they were broken 
like dry wood; but the British aris- 
tocracy bent like a live twig before 





From a Vainting by Utlbert diuas 


“The Virginian rebel who took from the 
British Empire its most valuable colonies” 
—But British magnaninity regards George 
Washington not as an enemy but as a hero 





the English 


virtue to forgive a triumphant foe 


the forces of the age and has (unfortunately) saved 
itself. 

The real England, however, is not the admirable but 
perhaps over-lauded squiredom of the conventional Eng- 
lish novel; it is the England of the Puritans, of the 
Bill of Rights, of the Chartist movement, of the Man- 
chester Guardian, of the Labor Party, of John Stuart 
Mill, of Darwin, of Faraday, of H. G. Wells, of Dickens, 
of woman suffrage, of codperative stores, of municipal 
tramways, of the “nonconformist conscience.” It is the 
England which has always been in revolt and yet al- 
ways moderate and constructive in the midst of revo- 
lution. It is the England which has given support to 
every liberal movement in Europe, Asia and America. 
It is the England which abolished slavery in her col- 
onies a century ago and sent her warships around 
Africa to put down the slave trade of others. It is the 
England which spoke for the revolting American col- 
onies thru the mouth of Chatham and which patiently 
endured starvation in Lancashire because the workmen 
had heard the great message of Lincoln. It is the Eng- 
land which was sought by political refugees from every 
other European country as the only haven of the exile. 
it is the England which saved Europe from Philip of 
Spain, from Louis Fourteenth and Napoleon of France, 
and from Wilhelm of Germany. It is the England which 
defied Metternich and supported the United States in 
demanding the freedom of Spanish America. It is the 
England which welcomed the revolutions of 1848, and 
which Gladstone forced, by sheer appeal to the national 
conscience, to break away from the immoral entente 
with Turkey. It is the England which gave enthusiastic 
support to the principles of President Wilson and 
which devoted much constructive thought to the up- 
building of the League of Nations. 

There can be no question of the strength of the lib- 
eral current in English life. Let 
anyone who doubts make a list 
for himself of the things which 
are characteristic of England, but 
less characteristic of continental 
Europe; for example: free speech, 
free trade, laissez faire economics, 
private (as opposed to public) edu- 
cation, the dissenter, the “con- 
scientious objector,” local option, 
colonial home rule, habeas corpus 
and trial by jury, volunteer (as op- 
posed to compulsory) military 
service, the Aborigines Protection 
Association and so forth. Surely 
this is sufficiently miscellaneous! 
And yet there is a common thread 
which unites all these diversities. 
That which is good in them is the 
spirit of individual freedom, of 
good nature, of live and let live. 
That which we may dislike in any 
of them is the fault of the same 


merit; laxity, weakness, indul- 
gence. 
The finest [Continued on page 132 
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Here is Ja-di in 
her to—a_ frock 
made by her 
great grandmoth- 
er for her great 
aunt—which she 
would have you 
understand is a 
very . different 
garment from the 
shweh—the dress 
—of every day 














EW sports are as* fascinating as the cross- 

country word-hunting prosaically known as 

philology. Digging for buried treasure palls 

beside digging for buried word-roots; and the 
amazing etymological treasures brought to light out- 
shine the wealth of Ormus and of Ind—ianapolis, even 
according to the 1920 census. No tongue, from pre- 
Sanskrit Aryan to the modern dialects of Yonkers, 
Kalamazoo, and the ouija-board, has been overlooked. 
Yet, despite this activity, much remains unsolved. And 
there is a speech near at hand which the word-hounds 
have largely overlooked, and which offers material aid 
in these perplexities. That speech is the speech of 
children. 

“When I was a child, I spake as a child,” a great 
teacher wrote his pupils at Corinth. Our question is, 
how did the child speak? Some scientists find that the 
stages of growth of the human embryo embody a re- 
capitulation of the growth of the race. Just so the 
stages of growth in a child’s speech throw light on the 
wanderings of human words; and present, in tabloid 
form, much of the history of human language. 

With this in view, it occurred to the parent of Janet, 
the voluble subject of this study, to list her changing 
vocabulary at intervals, as a contribution to the ponder- 
ous science of philology. Let us begin by stating that 
this child is no prodigy. In fact, she was backward in 
speech, if we are to believe the mothers of her play- 
mates. Why, at fourteen months Gwendolyn Elaine 
could talk—and at twelve months little Phyllis spoke 
easily—and, to cap it all, a young cousin, at eight 
months—(we have her mother’s word for it)—articu- 
lated distinctly, “I want my dinner, mother dear, if you 
please.” You have heard it all; and so did we. Not so 
with Janet. Her three vocabularies, here discussed, were 
listed when she was twenty-two, twenty-eight, and 
thirty months young. The first one contained forty 
words; the second, a hundred and twenty-five; and the 
third, which is not complete, contains more than three 
hundred and fifty. The accepted psychological test 
places the vocabulary of a “superior adult” at 13,500 
words and of a child of eight at 3,600 words. Perhaps 
her brother would have been more restrained; but 
Janet belongs to the speaker sex. 

The first general rule in her imitative word-building 
is that each syllable ends with a vowel. In rare cases, 
this is nasalized, as in French. Below are typical words, 
the vowels remaining unchanged: 


English Janet English Janet English Janet 
bed beh apple a nice 
night , 
bib bi cow ) cow nighty = 
couch } nine 
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English Janet English Janct English Janet 
bath F 
ba u } pin 
bear j on pillow 
Y \ cuh pig pi. 

cushion | . 
book \ buh curl J piggy 
bug picture 


Two-syllabled words, it will be noticed, often have 
the fate of one-syllable ones. In the following list, the 
vowels are nasalized a la Paris: 


English Janet English Janet English Janet 
aunt} 4. man ma lamp la 
ankle | hand l - 

bank ba handkerchief | one wuh 


More often, there is no trace of the nasal, as in these 
words: 
English Janet 


English Janet English Janet 
candy ca-di beans bee phone who, fo 
pants pa : - 
pain pa pin pi pound pow 


cent sheh nine ni moon moo 


So much for the general rule. Is this open-syllable 
method unique with Janet, or do other children—and, 
indeed, races—share it with her? 

Endlichér, in his “Chinesische Grammatik,” says 
“It is, for instance, one of the most characteristic 
features of the literary Chinese, the dialect of Nankin, 
or the idiom of the Mandarins, that every syllable ends 
in a vowel, either pure or nasal.” Aha! On a trail at 
last! Perhaps Janet had a remote ancestor who was 
Chinese, or at least interested in china. But the rule 
is largely true of surrounding peoples; until the open- 
syllable speech reaches its climax in the classic sen- 
tence of Annam, Ba ba ba ba, each syllable accented dif- 
ferently; which means, on 
the authority of Muller, 
“Three ladies gave a box on 
the ear to the favorite of the 
prince.” 

To turn to other races, 
Hale’s “Polynesian Gram- 
mar” says of the Pacific 
Islanders, “In all the Poly- 
nesian dialects every syllable 
must terminate in a vowel 
.... The longest syllables 
have only three letters, a 
consonant and a diphthong, 
and many syllables consist 
of a single vowel.” Bleek, 
Appleyard, and Hahn, three 
of the great authorities on 
South African dialects, say 
that all the members of the 
Ba-ntu family, which in- 
cludes the Kaffir, and of the 
great Hottentot family, or- 
iginally ended all syllables 
-During her second summer on a vowel. a ‘ 
Ja-di found a tosh—squash— We should be justified in 
growing on a tosh-vine. Six placing Janet’s linguistic 
months later she called it a stage with the ancient youth- 
shosh and eight months later fulness of China. the lan- 
a whosh. What will she call “ ’ 

it when she is three? [Continued on page 130 



































The Republican Platform 
A Debate by Norman Hapgood and Talcott Williams 





Cowardice and Reaction 
By Norman Hapgood 


Republican platform is as reactionary as it is cowardly. 

I put the cowardice first because it is more obvious. 
Some attempt has been made to disguise the reaction with 
words and with planks that deal with matters not in contro- 
versy. 

Mind you, I do not complain of the platform. If the party 
chooses to be led by Lodge and Penrose it is as well to have a 
platform in harmony with those statesmen. If the party 
chooses to nominate Harding it is better to have a platform 
that resembles Harding’s mind. Platforms are written less 
to stand on than to get in on. 

Take the League of Nations plank. It has been jeered at 
by independent papers from one end of the country to the 
other. But why is it not a perfectly good plank, because 
representative? True, it is meaningless, but so is the policy 
which it follows. Senator Harding said on September 11 of 
last year: “I could no more support mild reservations than 
I could sanction mild Americanism.” In the same speech he 
said: “I welcome the moment when we can go to the people 
of the United States on the issue as to who is responsible 
therefor.” If Mr. Harding will act like a man and Wwel- 
come the moment, now that it has come, by sticking to those 
words, we shall know what the treaty plank means. Penrose 
is with him. His lofty contempt for the treaty equals his 
scorn for any other idealism. Idealism is for amateurs. But 
what about Lodge? Shall we interpret this plank to corre- 
spond with the Lodge who said: “The repudiation of the 
President in such a matter as this is to my mind the humil- 
iation of the United States in the eyes of civilized mankind, 
and brands us as 4 people incapable of great affairs, or of 
taking rank where we belong, as one of the greatest of the 
great nations.” That was at the end of a Republican war, 
but during the world war it was the same until Wilson 
seemed likely to get the credit if a League was formed. It 
was in 1915 that he said: “The great nations must be so 
united as to be able to say to any single country, ‘You must 
not go to_war,’ and they can only say that effectively when 
the country de- 


[: putting cowardice first I do not mean to deny that the 


are eligible, except China, have agreed on the peace 
and the League, Lodge becomes one of the sponsors for this 
plank that is the masterpiece among all the planks of cow- 
ardice. Is it possible to discuss that plank seriously? Has 
not the country agreed to call it a straddle, a vacuum, on 
the most pressing of all subjects? Is the party not guilty 
of cowardice in the face of the effort to get together to pre- 
vent any nation from doing hereafter what Germany did 
in 1914, 

‘Closely connected with the mean cowardice of the plank 
about the League is the greedy cowardice of the plank about 
Mexico. Mr. Hearst seems to be out for a war with 
Mexico in order to inflict on her the blessings of our civili- 
zation, even as Germany in 1914 undertook to inflict her 
civilization, her kultur, on the rest of the world. The Ger- 
mans were genuinely grieved that the world could not ap- 
preciate the contemplated gift. Senator Fall, Mr. Hearst, 
and the slightly more prudent people who drew the platform 
are also grieved and astonished that some of us do not 
exult over the idea of having a Fall and Penrose civilization 
forced on Mexico by American boys dying to stain the 
American name for the benefit of a handful of oil investors. 
As far as I know, the opinions of Lincoln and Grant on the 
former war with Mexico are not much quoted by the party 
which can boast of the membership of those great men. : 

One more plank will be enough to illustrate the high 
leadership of the Republican convention as far as our for- 
eign relations are concerned. The speeches of some of the 
men in the Senate, especially the bitter-enders, almost made 
me sick with their fulsome noise about the superiority of 
Americans to the unhappy denizens of allother lands. Well, 
here is one way the Chicago aggregation undertook to show 
that superiority: “We recommend that all ships in coastwise 
trade and all vessels of the American merchant marine shall 
pass thru the Panama Canal without premium or tolls.” 
Mr. Root is not the most squeamish man in the cosmos, but 
he said that this attempt to lie and steal our way into 
a little extra prosperity would make the nation “like 
unto a man known 








siring war knows 
that the force 


to be false to his 
agreements, false 





which the united 
nations places be- 
hind peace is irre- 
sistible.” In 1918 
he said: “We can- 
not make peace 
except in com- 
pany with our al- 
lies. It would 
brand us_ with 
everlasting dis - 
honor and bring 
ruin to us all also 
if we undertook 
to make a sep- 
arate peace.’’ 
Now that all the 
important nations 
of the earth who 








An Open Debate on the Issues of the Campaign 


The Independent's leading feature for the coming campaign will be a serial 
discussion of the candidates and the platforms by its editors and readers. As 
announced in a previous issue, we have enlarged our editorial staff by the addition 
of Mr. Talcott Williams as advocate of the Republicans and Mr. Norman Hapgood 
as advocate of the Democrats. In order that our readers may have both sides of 
pending questions presented not merely in the same periodical but in the same 
number, the discussion will be carried on as a regular debate for four weeks 
beginning July 24. Mr. Hapgood will open with an attack on the Republican 
platform and his article will be ate to Mr. Williams in order that the latter 
may reply to the arguments and finally Mr. Hapgood will be given a short space 
for a rejoinder. On the following week Mr. Williams will take the offensive and 
Mr. Hapgood the counter-offensive. 


After the issue of August 21 the questions will be thrown open to the floor 
and all of our readers are invited to join in the debate by sending in brief letters 
telling frankly what they think of platforms and candidates and how they propose 
to vote and why. We will publish a large number of such letters and as an 
inducement we will give a year’s subscription to The Independent for every one 
we print whole or in part. Since the reward is uniform the shorter the letter, the 
higher the compensation and the more probable that it will be printed. Com- 
munications of over 150 words are likely to be cut down or left out. Make one 
point and make it pointedly. We suggest that our readers keep together the four 
issues containing the Williams-Hapgood debate so as to get the run of the 
argument, then after rereading the debate as a whole send in their comments 
promptly. Manuscripts will not be returned. 














to his pledged 
words, astute and 
cunning in his 
own behalf.” It is 
too disheartening 
to discuss. 
Most of the dif- 
ficult domestic 
questions are 
either ignored or 
treated in a fog- 
gy manner, with a 
squint toward re- 
action. The strike 
clause is not as 
clear as it might 
be, but we know 
that Senator 
Harding favored 
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The parents of Senator Harding, Dr. G. T. and Mrs. Harding, as they 
looked when they were Sweet Sixteen 
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No porch campaigns for the Democratic can- Warren G. Harding, the Republican nominee for President, held a conference 

didates! They may not visit every town and_ recently with two of his most important advisers, Chairman Will Hayes of the 

crossroads but, according to Mr. Roosevelt, Republican National Committee and Governor Calvin Coolidge, Republican 
they intend to “know the nation” nominee for the Vice-Presidency 
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Both Governor Cox and Senator 
Harding own papers. Governor 
Cox’s are the Dayton News and the 
Springfield News, Senator Hard- 
ing’s, the Marion Star. All three 
papers, once pretty good-for-noth- 
ing, now play an important part in 
forming public opinion in Ohio. 
These newsies are waiting for the 
noon edition of The Star 
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the anti-strike clause of the Cummins bill without any 
compensating protection for the employees. Both the plat- 
form and the candidate want to reopen the tariff contro- 
versy in favor of the artificial trusts and put it back where 
it was in the days before one of Wilson’s greatest reforms 
took it out of politics. The platform is impossibly long and 
on safe issues it expresses some sane ideas. It forgot, how- 
ever, to say anything against either the mosquito or the 
man-eating shark. The two domestic planks I have just 
mentioned, plus Mexico and Panama tolls, are enough to 
show that the platform’s heart is true to money. That 
faith is as secure as its faith to our allies and'the world is 
shaky and low. 


The Real Issue 


By Talcott Williams 


OWARDICE is an easy charge to make at the open- 
Cc ing of any campaign, but it is unwise and ineffective. 

All parties have their reserves. This is the term I 
prefer in speaking of the acts of the representatives of half 
my fellow citizens. ‘The Democratic party is silent on lynch- 
ing, the civil oppression of the negro, the deprivation of his 
constitutional vote, the shameless neglect of his education. 
This is the price Northern Democrats pay for Southern 
votes. 

On the League of Nations the Republican plank is a 
frank and open compromise. Any “agreement” between na- 
tions as to all the various ends and objects for which the 
Republican platform asks the mutual action of the United 
States with other nations (as to a permanent court, its de- 
cisions, their support and the preservation of peace) is in 
the nature of a constitution. All constitutions are a compro- 
mise. 

The Declaration of Independence was not a compromise. 
Neither was the Great War. One destroyed royal despotism 
on this continent. The other destroyed royal despotism in 
Germany and the world. Both jobs were done once for all. 

From 1787 to 1789 the same men who wrote the Declara- 
tion of Independence and made it good on the battlefield, 
without concession or compromise, came together to draw a 
Federal Constitution. The call was a compromise. The Fed- 
eral Constitutional Convention was a compromise from start 
to finish. When the Constitution was drawn with the august 
signature of George Washington, President of the Conven- 
tion, first on the roll, a compromise was proposed in the 
shape of a Bill of Rights, accepted under a “gentlemen’s 
agreement” and passed after ratification. 

Woodrow Wilson insists on having for the constitution he 
drew for the League of Nations what was not even asked 
by George Washington for the constitution “to form a more 
perfect union” of thirteen free independent states which 
fought and won the war of independence. Wilson demands 
that his constitution shall be ratified without any vital 
change. No constitution should be passed in this fashion. 
No man is wise enough to draw a constitution to be adopted 
without any change, save of explanation. What Washington 
did not ask for his constitution should not be granted to his 
successor, Wilson, the first of all of the successors of the 
first President to require a great treaty to be accepted by 
the Senate without amendment. 

The issue before the country is not one of a League of 
Nations or no League. The issue is whether the most impor- 
tant form for the government alike of nations and of men 
ever drawn shall be accepted without amendment or change 
as it comes from its maker, or shall go thru the revision, 
change and compromise which has marked the constitutional 
progress of the English-speaking folk for 700 years from 
Magna Charta to this hour, when one man demands that 
his wit, will and wisdom shall decide the ringing grooves of 
change down which a new world shall spin for ages to come. 

The League as it was drawn by one man and forced by 
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him 6n his party, full of dumb protest against it, or a 
League revised as have been all our great instruments of 
rule, by the joint compromise of both parties: this is the 
issue of the hour. It is a fair issue, so fair that the only way 
to meet it is to use this quotation and that from Harding 
and from Lodge. When I remember what fool things I heard 
said in the raucous debates of months at Washington, I am 
amazed that so little is found to fling in quotations which in 
controversy are like brickbats in a fight. They may raise a 
disfiguring bruise. They neither win nor convince. 

Harding, of course, is charged with being a “tool” of this 
boss and that. So Lincoln was charged with a corrupt bar- 
gain to make Simon Cameron Secretary of War, McKinley 
with being led about by Hanna, Roosevelt by Tom Platt. 
History does not believe this, nor will it of Harding. He 
voted to ratify the treaty with the Lodge reservations. As 
President, he will want still more a treaty which adds to a 
President’s powers. 

Why should not the United States do in Mexico what it 
did in Cuba? But the Republicans ask only for the protec- 
tion of American rights. Does any one ask for less, except 
perhaps Woodrow Wilson? Could anything be worse than 
his Mexican policy? Why did not the Democrats “point with 
pride” to that? Mexico cannot continue, worse as it is than 
Cuba under Spanish rule, indefinitely. 

The clause on the Canal is a blunder, but it points to a 
sure end, a free Canal. Current tolls, if abolished, would 
cost us little if free tolls were offered to the ships of every 
nation which gave our ships free tolls on their ship canals. 

The strike clause called for moral courage. The same 
courage which drew and passed the railroad bill. The Re- 
publican party from its beginning has stood for liberty 
thru law. It does now thruout its platform, and most 
of all in its courageous utterance on labor. No fair-minded 
man will feel that Harding can be called weak when he 
voted for a bill which did not do enough for labor, did not 
give compensating protection for employees. When the Ohio 
Senator cast this vote, he was certain to be a candidate for 
re-election. Weak men truckle to“labor. Labor was out for 
blood, and still proposes to defeat every man who failed to 
obey its demands. Neither branch of a Republican Congress 
hesitated to enforce law and justice. Nor did Senator Hard- 
ing. The issue here is clear between the two parties. See 
on the tariff. England and other Ally countries are taking 
up tariff revision to provide against Germany, which must 
produce cheaply to provide funds for reparation payments. 
Can the United States do less than meet this new peril? 


That Wondrous Platform 


By Norman Hapgood 
['= more one reflects on the Chicago platform the 
more one feels that detailed analysis of it really be- 
longs not so much to grave publicists as to such tal- 
ents as, for example, Mr. Dooley’s. The Independent’s cor- 
respondent, Mr. Aiken, however, did pretty well in the 
issues of July 10, when he reduced it to five words: “Damn 
Wilson; Dodge the Issues.” 

It has its points, nevertheless. The elephant is a slow and 
heavy animal, principally of use in circuses. One of his 
most familiar circus tricks is standing on wooden objects 
to which he is not by nature suited. He is careful and can 
often be seen using his trunk in meticulous investigation 
to make sure that he is not going to step onto some spot 
that will let him thru and break either his leg or his neck. 
In Chicago a platform was constructed on which the most 
intellectually timid Senator that ever originated in Ohio 
can walk about safely with absolutely no danger of treading 
upon an idea. The only good chance of breaking Harding’s 
neck is to scare him off the platform and tumble him down 
to earth. 

When I was a boy I had the usual trouble with Cicero’s 
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evasit, excessit, erupit. It all came back to me as I tried to 
lay my hand on the Republican platform. It was completely 
evasive. It eluded the most determined search. It seemed to 
be nothing but a vacuum. Whenever I did find anything I 
could understand it was on some topic where there is no 
dispute. “Good old-fashioned folks are they, they say an 
undisputed thing in such a solemn way.” Or it was a sub- 
division of the “damn Wilson” heading that was as un- 
worthy a misrepresentation as the pretense that Wilson is 
opposed to the budget system. I am afraid of the struc- 
ture. If I dealt with it seriously I should be in dread of 
breaking my intellectual backbone. ‘ 

The newspapers have been carrying announcements (that 
look like advertiscments) scolding the Democrats for quot- 
ing Senator Lodge’s statement that a separate peace would 
be a national disgrace. It is pointed out that Senator Lodge 
said this away back in.1918, ever so long ago, while we 
were still fighting, before the Republicans came out fear- 
lessly for victory without peace. Well, Senator Lodge has 
said so many things about the peace treaty and the League 
of Nations that we can give up this one, altho Herbert Hoo- 
ver is one of those who have recently quoted it. 

Let us remind ourselves of a few of Mr. Hoover’s obser- 
vations, made as a Republican: “‘The treaty is now in effect 


and cannot be scrapped, as so many have urged. ... The 
League of Nations Covenant is an essential part of the 
treaty. ... All talk of making a new treaty is bunk.... A 


separate peace involves a series of negotiations from a dis- 
advantageous position, not only with the enemy but with all 
the new states that have been created, and with ach of the 
Allies and the neutrals who have joined the Lcague.... The 
Treaty of Versailles is the web that holds Europe together 
today. .. . Statesmanship looking to separate peace is 
plain foolishness—and worse.” The Democrats ought to turn 
this whole statement by Mr. Hoover into a pamphlet and 
circulate it broadcast, printing with it the League of Na- 
tions’ planks. from the two platforms and Governor Cox’s 
cry that when our boys went to France they did not go with 
reservations. Senator Lodge claims for the Republican plank 
that “it has the value of keeping in the party the irrecon- 
cilables.” Yes, bless its heart, it has that merit and 
not another. The plank on Mexico is cowardly also, 
to keep it in general harmony with the whole plat- 
form, but its bearing is distinct enough to suit the oil 
interests and the jingoes. Either we are for Wilson’s pa- 
tience, tolerance and freedom both from moncy influences 
and from insolent bully’s pride, or we are for grced and 
aggression under fancy names, preferably the flag, law 
and order, and American rights. Hence this issue is clear 
and our voters should realize next November that their 
decision will have a _ strong bearing on whether or 
not we wish to kill a few of our boys, a larger num- 
ver of Mexicans, and still further to kill the spirit 
of mutual confidence between nations, particularly the con- 
fidence that South America has begun to have in 
us. 

The Republican plank calls the President’s policy 
‘“‘wordy.” The party wants not words, but deeds. Words are 
the vehicle by which ideas are exprest and spread. Words 
are what distinguish man from the beast. Incidentally 
words, the words of Woodrow Wilson, are what defeated 
Germany. The President’s policy of words instead of guns 
to Mexico “has earned for us the sneers and jeers of Mexi- 
can bandits, and added insult upon insult against our na- 
tional honor and dignity.” So you know what to cxpect from 
the Republicans. Does it not make you wish you had never 
heard of national honor and dignity? If the Republicans 
come in and start an oil war against Mexico, for our na- 
tional honor and dignity, will it not tend to make you turn 
next time in despair to the Socialists? Senator Fall is the 
leading Republican authority on Mexico. Referring to the 
Mexican constitution, his report to the Senate says: “None 
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of the provisions of Article 27 with reference to limitations 
of rights of property heretofore acquired by Americans, or 
which may hereafter be acquired, shall apply to Americans 
except where the limitation is written in the deed, lease or 
other instrument of title.” As it is expressed by the League 
of Free Nations Association: “No American oil company 
could have expected even its paid attorney to ask for more.” 


Wherefore Art Thou Romeo? 


HE Republican Party is officially committed by its 

platform to “an agreement among the nations to pre- 
serve the peace of the world,” which it further defines as 
“an international association.” The platform of the new 
Farmer-Labor Party advocates “a league df free peoples.” 
But neither will have anything to do with “the League of 
Nations.” Words are still despots over meanings. 


*“Farmer-Labor” Reactionaries: 


By John Spargo 
['e: recent foregathering of various independent, lib- 
eral and radical groups in Chicago can hardly be 
regarded as encouraging in its results by those who 
believe that the time has arrived for the formation of a 
new political party. I confess myself one of that not in- 
considerable body of American citizens. Except upon the 


issue of the ratification of the Peace Treaty and the. 


League of Nations, both the major parties seem to me to 
be about equally unprogressive and lacking in idealism and 
constructive statesmanship. With the single exception noted, 
the framers of both the Republican and Democratic plat- 
forms seem to have been wholly influenced. in their politi- 
cal and economic thinking by the revolutionary changes 
consequent upon the World War. On the other hand, the 
Socialist Party, far from being uninfluenced by those revo- 
lutionary changes, has been swept by them into a dangerous 
state of political insanity. 

There are,probably several millions of voters in this 
country who. believe that the best interests of America and 
of mankind would be served by the creation of a new 
party—a party of enlightened constructive raditalism, of 
political and economic democracy. Truly American in spirit 
and purpose, such a party could gather up and codrdinate 
and direct much of the social idealism that is now wasted. 
For one, I do not believe that it is inevitable that every 
voter who rejects the idea of voting for one or other of 
the two great historic parties, whose candidates are so 
like purveyors of last year’s almanacs, must accept, as the 
sole alternative, the necessity of futilely voting for a branch 
of the Third International directed from Moscow. 

To ‘decry and ridicule the attempt to form a “Third 
Party” there has been much waste of paper and printers’ 
ink during the past two or three weeks. Because certain 
American citizens calling themselves “The Committee of 
Forty-Eight”—among them men and women of undoubt- 
ed integrity of character and high intellectual ability— 
sought by conference with labor unionists and farmers to 
bring about the union of the scattered liberal and radical 
forccs upon a common platform, their efforts have been the 
target for cheap and puerile witticisms. Yet anybody read- 
ing the accounts of the several separate but affiliated con- 
ventions in Chicago with intelligence and discernment 
might well wish that there had been in the Senate during 
the last year a tithe of the moral sincerity and the genuine 
patriotism that were displayed by many of those who par- 
ticipated in those conventions. 

So much ought to be said in justice to men whose praise- 
worthy but unsuccessful efforts have been subjected to 
much unmerited derision and scorn. I say “unsuccessful 
efforts,” because there can be no substantial doubt that 
the attempt of the Committee of Forty-Eight to bring 
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about the union of all the independent liberal and radical 
forces in a single party was about as complete a failure as 
their worst enemies could have predicted or desired. The 
so-called Farmer-Labor Party is a poor little runt of a 
mouse to come from so big a mountain. A “Farmer Party” 
from which the great farmers’ organizations, including 
the Non-Partizan League, hold aloof can only be a joke to 
the politicians of the old parties; and a “Labor Party” 
from which the American Federation of Labor holds aloof, 
and which is actively opposed by most of the officers of 
that organization and the greater part of its rank and file, 
can be no more than a companion joke to the other. Even 
two jokes don’t make a political party. 

When one reads the platform of this aborted Farmer- 
Labor Party it is easy to understand why so many of the 
delegates to the convention from which the document 
emanated wanted to name Mr. Debs as the. party’s candi- 
date for the presidency. Except for verbal changes, ap- 
parently laboriously contrived, the platform is essentially 
the same as that of the Socialist Party. This is not sur- 
prising in view of the fact that many of the leading 
spirits among the “Labor” wing of the Farmer-Labor 
Party are ex-members of the Socialist Party. Even more 
striking than the identity of the two platforms is the 
parallelism of the resolutions adopted by the two parties 
further defining their respective positions upon questions 
not dealt with in their platforms. In the circumstances, 
one is compelled to wonder whether the leaders of the new 
party can possibly seriously expect to accomplish much 
more than to split the Debs vote. So far as can be judged 
from its formal declarations of purpose and policy, the 
Farmer-Labor Party must be regarded as another Social- 
ist faction. Votes honestly and intelligently approving 
that purpose and policy ought to be cast for Mr. Debs, in 
common decency and fairness. He is not only entitled to 
them by reason of his priority, but also because he has 
suffered, and is still suffering, for his advocacy of that 
purpose and policy. It will not be at all surprising if such 
men as Duncan Macdonald and Max Hayes—both old So- 
cialist Party members—reconsider their position and de- 
cide that the logical and consistent course for them is to 
support Debs. 

In the platform of the Farmer-Labor Party, and the 
resolutions—so far as the text of these has been published 
in the daily press—there is apparent the same irresponsi- 
ble demagoguery, the same tendency to exalt bombastic 
words above sober realities, and the same lack of sequen- 
tial and consistent thinking as contributed so largely to 
the degradation of the Socialist Party. It has been the 
habit of Socialist parties here and abroad to declare that 
“the people are kept in poverty” for so long that it has 
become a tradition. Never was this so little true, as a gen- 
eralization, as in the United States today, but the tradi- 
tion weighs heavily upon the new party. Tho it is no- 
where so stated in forthright and unequivocal language, 
by implication the platform demands rejection and nulli- 
fication of the Peace Treaty and the League of Nations. 
Of course, this party—like the Republican standpatters in 
the Senate—is in favor of another kind of league. Its plat- 
form, as published in The Times, declares: 

We stand committed to a league of free peoples, organized 
and pledged to the destruction of autocracy, militarism and 
economic imperialism thruout the world, and to bring about a 


worldwide disarmament and open diplomacy, to the end that there 
shall be no more kings and no more wars. 


Precisely what this means in an American political 
platform is left to conjecture. It would seem to mean that 
the Farmer-Laborites (or should it be “Farmerites- 
Laborites”?) pledge themselves, and their elected repre- 
sentatives, should there be any, to oppose the entrance of 
the United States into any league unless all its members 
are “pledged to the destruction of autocracy” and to bring 
about worldwide disarmament and open diplomacy “to the 
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end that there shall be no more kings and no more wars.” 
If the people of Belgium, Italy or Great Britain, for ex- 
ample, should decide in their own way that they prefer to 
keep their limited monarchical government, rather than to 
adopt the republican form of government, we must say 
to them, if we are to accept this declaration: “You cannot 
enter our league, because you are not pledged to the aboli- 
tion of kings.” It is quite clear that the new Farmer-Labor 
Party is opposed to the only League of Nations now with- 
in the sphere of practical possibility. In this it stands with 
the militarists and monarchists of Europe and our own re- 
actionaries in both the major political parties. 

There is much that is admirable in the platform of the 
Farmer-Labor Party, much that is thoroly consistent with 
the best traditions of American democracy. But this does 
not and cannot hide the fact that upon the greatest issue 
now confronting the American people, the issue that will 
perforce dominate the campaign, the new party has taken 
a position that is reactionary and subversive of the best 
interests of all who toil, whether in industry or agri- 
culture. 


Curiosity 
We wonder what Senator Harding is now thinking about 
Governor Clement of Vermont. 


A Case for Arbitration 


As in the case of the Re- 
publicans, so in that of the 
Democrats, we must interpret 
their platform declarations in 
respect to the League in the 
light of what their representa- 
tives in authority did when 
the League was dealt with. A 
two-thirds majority of Repub- 
lican Senators voted for the 
League with the Lodge reser- 
vations. We have every reason 
to expect, therefore, that they 
will do so again if opportunity 
offers, and that one of this 
two-thirds, if he be elected 
President, will give them that 
opportunity. 

WitttAM Howarp Tart. 


Both Republicans and Demo- 
erats in their platforms have 
indulged in the usual political 
verbosity, but nevertheless 
these platforms, in direct op- 
position to each other, sharply 
define and clearly present the 
question for decision in the 
November election. ee 
Both parties reject the pleas 
for the adoption of the League 
with reservations, the Demo- 
erats because they were for 
the League as presented, and 
the Republicans because no 
reservations devised by the 
human mind could anticipate 
the contingencies which might 
arise in the future from an 


instrument of such potential 
possibilities for harm. 
HirRAM JOHNSON. 


ITHER a former President of the United States or a 

distinguished Republican Senator will cast his: vote 
this November under a serious misapprehension as to the 
party policy and the meaning of the Chicago platform. 
Ex-President Taft declares that the Treaty plank means 
“the League with the Lodge reservations”; Senator John- 
son declares that by this same plank the Republicans “re- 
ject the pleas for the adoption of the League with reserva- 
tions.” Only one man alive can decide this controversy and 
make plain the real meaning of the Republican platform. 
Senator Harding, it is your move! 


A Hint to Cartoonists 


N our political zoo we have the Republican elephant, 

the Democratic donkey, the Tammany tiger, the 
somewhat shop-worn Prohibition camel and the skeleton of 
the extinct Bull Moose. But if every little party is going 
to be accommodated with a totem the menagerie must be 
enlarged. The militancy and gregariousness of the Social- 
ists might be symbolized by the bee, which lives in hives 
and which stings you and which buzzes a lot. The Socialist 
Labor Party buzzes and stings too, but it is much smaller; 
perhaps the mosquito would be appropriate. The Com- 
munist and Communist Labor parties seem indistinguish- 
able to the outside world, but they hate each other so much 
that different emblems must be found for them; perhaps 
a Russian bear and a Russian wolf would indicate their 
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Bolshevist affiliations, and they could draw lots to see which 
would be which. The Farmer-Labor party might well be 
typified by a centaur: the blend between the laboring man 
and the agricultural horse. For the Single Tax party we 
suggest the crane or any other bird that makes a habit of 
relying on one leg to sustain its weight. The Committee of 
Forty-Eight might be represented by a centipede with one 
leg for each committeeman and each leg starting off in a 
different direction. We do not insist on any of these pro- 
posals, but we do insist that the opponents of the League 
of Nations be typified as the ostrich, which hides its head 
in the sand to shut out the rest of the world from its 
vision in the fond belief that thereby it becomes invisible 
to the rest of the world. 


Cox vs. Knox 


Campaign poets regret that the Republicans did not 
nominate Knox. 


If We Were Ireland 


By Thomas Steele 

EBRUARY 28, 1920—The United Kingdom of Great 
HK Britain and America is in a terrible state. Lord 

Lieutenant Geddes at Washington Castle has noti- 
fied the Secretary for American Affairs at London that the 
Independent America Party will send no representatives 
to Parliament, but will hold a Congress of its own. It has 
chosen a “President,” a former. Princeton professor named 
Woodry O’Wilson, who is now in Japan raising funds to 
finance the revolution. 

March 17—Columbia University trustees voted today to 
drop English from the curriculum and to revive the native 
American language. There is some dispute as to whether 
some one of the aboriginal Indian tongues should be recog- 
nized, or the more modern Hoosier dialect of Indianshire. A 
third faction believes that in the immortal works of 
O’Henry, the essays of Mr. Dooley and the delicate fairy 
tales of George Ade the true linguistic genius of the race 
is to be found. 

April 1—The County Council of Illinois proclaims al- 
legiance to President O’Wilson, whose latest address is 
rumored to be either Bangkok, Siam, or Teheran, Persia, 
and to the Independent Congress which is now in session 
in Sonora, Mexico. All patriots are required to dress in 
red, white and blue and to carry sprigs of the national 
golden rod under penalty of arrest. 

April 2—Viscount Lodge of MacHachusetts, on behalf of 
the Royal, Loyal, True Blue, Strictly Protestant Order of 
the Orangemen of New England, issued today a proclama- 
tion denouncing the action of the Illinois County Council 
and asserting that the real purpose of the rebels is to 
establish the Spanish Inquisition and to massacre all 
Protestants. He concluded with the following loyal senti- 
ment: 

If Great Britain does not protect America from the Americans 
we will shoot every policeman that stands between us and the 
rebel foe! We cling loyally to the crown of England even if we 


have to beat down that crown about the ears of the indifferent 


monarch and the venal ministry who have abandoned us to our 
fate! 


The aggressive “loyalty” of the Orangemen of the in- 
dustrial provinces of northeast America is almost as em- 
barrassing to the British as the open rebellion of the south 
and west. If “Home Rule” is so much as whispered the loy- 
alists trumpet open defiance to the British Government. 

May 15—As General Pershing was out fishing on Lake 
Michigan (“Michigan mavourneen,” “By Chicago’s rocks 
and rills’—every reader of American literature will 
recognize the environment) he was kidnapped by the 
rebels. An order has been issued to all loyal generals not 
to leave their homes after nightfall. 
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June 30—The elections will be lively this fall. The In- 
dependent America Party has put up for President Coun- 
ty Councilman Shamas M. Ceoughgghaich (pronounced 
Cox) of O’Hio. Its platform denounces the Nationalist 
Party as “the catspaw of the British lion.” The National- 
ist Party has nominated Mike MacHarding, member of 
Parliament from Marion Borough, and has designated the 
Independent Anierica Party as “offscourings from the iron 
heel of British tyranny.” Neither party seems to have 
kissed the blarney stone very earnestly of late. 

July 4—A grand patriotic demonstration in honor of 
the famous “rebellion of 1776” took place today. Many 
Englishmen have come to wish that it had succeeded! The 
celebration was an orderly one compared with last year’s. 
Several hundred people were killed with the fireworks and 
nearly as many by the instruments used in the brass bands, 
but neither the Orangemen nor the Nationalists used tanks 
or airplanes. 

The Fourth of July oration by Lord Mayor Hylan of 
New Cork created great enthusiasm. It ran in part: 

Remember the death of Nathan Hale! Remember the Boston 
tea party! Remember the egg of Columbus! Remember in gen- 
eral everything that happened more than a century ago! Think 
of the cruel laws of 1660 and the atrocious persecutions endured 
in 1740! Never mind the petty details of today but cast your 
patriotic eyes back to the days of the remotest past when Poca- 
hontas saved Captain John Smith and the Viking keel first 
grated on the sands of the New World. Turn backward, turn 
backward, O time in your flight; Revive the Middle Ages just 


for tonight! 

This was felt to be in the very spirit of the modern 
revolutionary movement. 

July 15—Search for firearms reported complete in Saint 
Louis. 

July 16—Thirty policemen shot in Saint Louis. 

July 20—Japan refuses to join the League of Nations. 
About a hundred million Americans having emigrated to 
the Far East in consequence of the potato famine of 1848 
the American-Japanese vote must be reckoned with by 
Oriental politicians. 

August 1—The Independent America party splits. The 
followers of Ceoughgghaich (Cox) insist that the Rattle- 
snake flag of the rebellion of 1776 is the only true national 
emblem, whereas the MacAdoo faction hold that the Pine 
Tree banner of the same rebellion is really the more an- 
cient. Both agree that the Stars and Stripes is too mod- 
ern. The Orangemen propose the British flag with a union 
showing an orange boot trampling on the Papal tiara. 

August 4—The American question referred to Parlia- 
ment. 

August 5—The American question referred to a special 
Convention. 

August 6—The American question referred to the League 
of Nations. 

August 7—The American question referred to a ban- 
shee, as the only individual in this world or the next likely 
to understand it. 


The War in the East 


HEN the Poles were invading Russia we watched 

the war with somewhat divided sympathies. It was 
democracy going up against the reactionary oligarchy 
known as Bolshevism, but it was an imperialistic democ- 
racy intent on removing its neighbor’s landmark. But now 
that Poland fights with her back to the wall we can once 
more give our moral support to the Republic on the Vis- 
tula. Poland may not be good enough to interfere in the 
destinies of Russia, but Russia has never been good enough 
to rule the Poles. And who is going to speak a word on be- 
half of the innocent bystander, the Lithuanian and the 
Ukrainian, whose fields are being trampled by the rival 
Russian and Polish armies? 























The Story of the Week 











Too Many Cooks at Chicago 


HE attempt to organize a third party at Chicago in the 
convention called for July 10 served to prove the truth 
of the old adage that “too many cooks spoil the broth.” 
First of all there was the Committee of Forty-Eight, an 
organization of liberals desiring a simple platform calling 
for the abolition of economic privilege and the restoration 
of civil liberties. Secondly, there was the Labor Party, a 
group of trades unionists hostile to the leadership of Mr. 
Gompers and anxious to fight the election on a “class- 
conscious” basis. Thirdly, there was the Non-Partizan 
League, not directly represented as a national organiza- 
tion but closely in touch with the other groups and ready 
to affiliate if its own desires were adequately met. Fourth- 
ly, the Single-Tax group, wedded to its rigid formula, but 
pleased to find something resembling it in the plank de- 
nouncing speculation in land in the platform of the Com- 
mittee of Forty-Eight. Two military organizations of a 
radical slant, the World War Veterans and the Private 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ League, were represented; also the 
American Party of Texas and the American Constitu- 
tional Party. There were also outside forces viewing the 
events in Chicago with sympathetic interest. Senator La 
Follette and his group of radical and pacifist Republicans 
from Wisconsin and the Dakotas were expected to join the 
movement for a third party. The Hearst newspapers gave 
encouragement. The Irish-Americans, disappointed by the 
inadequate Irish plank in the Democratic platform, were 
hopeful. Many Socialists, discontented with the policies -of 
the Socialist Party, were pleased with the prospect of a 
radical labor party. The relics of the old Populist and 
Progressive movements and many radical Republicans and 
Democrats and independent “intellectuals” thought that 
American liberalism was inadequately represented by 
Harding and by Cox. Perhaps it was an impossible task 
to blend these many elements into a common organization. 
The Single Tax group was the first to secede. Afraid 
of the possible nomination of Senator La Follette and dis- 
heartened at the adoption of a platform containing many 
“paternalistic” planks, they withdrew and nominated a 
ticket of their own, with Robert C. MacAuley, a Phila- 
delphia journalist, for President and R. G. Barnum of 
Cleveland for Vice-President. 
The Labor men put thru their own platform in spite of 

















Underwood & Underwood 
THE BIRTH OF A PARTY 


A demonstration at the joint convention of the Labor party, the 
Committee of Forty-eight and other radical groups which re- 
sulted in the organization of the Farmer-Labor party. La Fol- 
lette’s picture appears on the platform but his name eventually 
failed to get on the ticket 
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A political catastrophe 


protests from the more conservative members of the Com- 
mittee of Forty-Eight. The platform adopted was almost 
as elaborate as that of the Republicans and Democrats and 
almost as radical as that of the Socialists. It demanded the 
restoration of free speech, election of federal judges by 
the people, equal suffrage, direct legislation and the recall, 
withdrawal of the United States from the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, recognition of the Irish Republic and of the Soviet 
Government in Russia, relinquishment of the Philippines 
and other American colonies and dependencies, “a league 
of free pcoples” in place of the League of Nations, demo- 
cratic control of industry, public ownership of “all public 
utilities and natural resources,” increase of the Federal 
income tax, payment of a bonus to veterans of the war, 
collective bargaining and the right to strike, the eight hour 
day, old age pensions and workmen’s compensation against 
industrial disability. The Labor group also secured the 
adoption of a class name, the “Farmer-Labor Party,” in 
spite of the desire of the Committee of Forty-Eight for 
some more general designation which would make an equal 
appeal to radicals of all classes. As the Non-Partizan 
League has not yet officially endorsed the new party it is 
practically the Labor Party under a new name and the 
“Farmer” stands for hope rather than realization. 
Senator La Follette refused to run on the platform 
adopted and the nomination was given on the second ballot 
to Parley P. Christensen, a lawyer of Salt Lake City. The 
labor leader, Max S. Hayes of Cleveland, was nominated 
for Vice-President. Some members of the Committee of 
Forty-Eight decided to stay with the new Farmer-Labor 
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Wide World 

COW AND COOLIDGE 
How is that for an alliterative ticket? The cow occupies the 
foreground but the modest Governor is making her give down 
with the same steadfast efficiency that marked his political career 


Party, but others, including such well-known radical lead- 
ers as Amos Pinchot, Allen McCurdy and George L. Record, 
bolted the convention. In addition to the five old parties, the 
Republican, the Democratic, the Socialist, the Socialist 
Labor and, probably, the Prohibition Party, there will be 
at least four new parties in the field this fall, the Com- 
munist and Communist Labor factions, the Farmer-Labor 
Party, the Single Tax Party, and possibly several more if 
the secessionists from: the Chicago convention decide to 
nominate rival tickets. 


-Clement the Inclement 


N spite of a direct personal appeal from the Republi- 

can nominee Governor Clement of Vermont has definite- 
ly refused to permit the legislature of his state to vote on 
the nineteenth amendment in a special session. He was of 
the opinion that “a Legislature should not pass upon a 
question which has arisen since their election, and upon 
which their constituents have hat no.-opportunity to ex- 
press themselves.” He admitted that thé+ recent decision 
of the Supreme Court in the case of Ohio made it perfectly 
legal to call the Vermont legislature into special session to 
consider the nineteenth amendment, irrespective of the 
constitutional law of Vermont, but he objected to the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court on grounds of public policy as 
an invasion of the sovereignty of the individual states. He 
even permitted himself the startling statement that “As it 
stands and is interpreted by the Supreme Court today, the 
Federal Constitution threatens the foundation of free 
popular government.” 

Senator Harding was much disappointed over the fail- 
ure of his efforts to secure ratification of the equal suf- 
frage amendment by the vote of a Republican state, tho 
he declared that the important thing was for the amend- 

















stone View 


ROOSEVELT AT HOME 
Iranklin D. Roosevelt, Democratic nominee for Vice-President, 
with his wife and his mother at their home in Hyde Park, New 
York. Is he looking at the camera—or at the future? 
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ment to be enacted before November even if the honor of 
completing ratification fell to a Democratic legislature. He 
pointed out that twenty-nine of the thirty-five states which 
have taken favorable action were Republican and that only 
one Republican legislature, that of Delaware, had voted 
against it. But apparently the only remaining chances are 
Democratic. Vermont and Connecticut, Republican, cannot 
ratify this year because of the hostile attitude of the state 
Governors. Tennessee, North Carolina and Florida, all 
Democratic, have still a chance to act. The suffragists are 
hopeful of getting either Tennessce or North Carolina as 
the necessary thirty-sixth state. That is certainly the only 
essential step, as the attempts of anti-suffragists to set 
aside the action of the legislatures in Ohio, West Virginia, 
Missouri and other states, on various technical grounds, 
have been defeated in every instance by the courts. 


Japanese in California 


HE Japanese question in California has reached an 

acute stage thru the issue of a lengthy report by the 
State Board of Control, reviewing the increase in population 
of Chinese, Japanese and Hindus since 1910, and the 
amount of land now under their control thru ownership 
and lease. In view of the representations of this report 
Governor Stephens has appealed to Secretary of State 
Colby for Federal action to meet the situation. Without 
the figures of the last census, the increases in population 
of Orientals are determined from annual reports of ar- 
rivals and departures thru the port of San‘ Francisco and 
the record of births and deaths. These indicate a decrease 
of 8.2 per cent in the Chinese population on the basis of 

















© Kadel & Herbert 
SKIING THE SKIES 


This airplane is equipped for crossing the snow-clad Alps. 

Instead of the usual wheels underneath it has skiis so that it 

can rise easily from the ground if it happens to land in a 
snowbank or on a glacier 


the census figures of 1910, an increase of 33% per cent in 
the Hindu population and of 111 per cent in the Japanese. 
There are two sources of inaccuracy in these results. Many 
of the Chinese and Japanese resident in California in 
1910 and later immigrants have moved out of the state. 
The census figures of 1910 were considerably below the 
population at that time acknowledged by the Japanese in 
their own reports. The surprising increase in the number 
of Japanese results from a large birth rate, as well as 
from a considerable net addition of immigrants. The ex- 
cess of arrivals over departures for the ten-year period 
is 25,592. Japanese laborers returning after a visit to 
Japan numbered 18,217. It is noteworthy that of the total 
immigration since 1910, about 60,000, 28,000 came from 
Hawaii, and 27,000 returned to Japan. The transfer of 
such a large number from the island territory of the 
United States to the mainland brings an added burden to 
California, but is not the fault of Japan. It is probable 
that most of the departures of Japanese were to Japan 
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rather than back to Hawaii, so the net increase directly 
from Japan is relatively small. It is not fair to charge that 
Japan has been lax in observing the “gentleman’s -agree- 
ment” when half of the arrivals and probably very few 
of the departures have been Japanese residents in Hawaii. 

Figures given by the State Board of Control show 87,279 
Japanese in California. The Japanese Association of Cali- 
fornia published in 1918 the results of a special census 
made by their organization, showing nearly 70,000. With 
the increase by immigration and births since then there 
would probably be an admitted population of 80,000. The 
difference between this and the figures of the State Board 
is doubtless due to removals from California to Southern 
Idaho and Utah, where there has been a very large in- 
crease of Japanese population since 1910. 

The land question is quite as serious a problem as the 
increase in numbers. Chinese hold under lease or contract, 
85,181 acres in California, Hindus 86,340, Japanese 
383,287. The amount owned by Orientals is 88,944 acres, 
and 1593 city lots, of which the Japanese have 74,769 
acres and 1036 city lots. The total acreage occupied in the 
state is 3,839,500, making that occupied by Orientals, 
either owned, leased or farmed by contract, 16 1/3 per cent. 


The Unpacific Ocean 


HE panic in California over the growing Japanese im- 

migration and the leasing of land by Japanese resi- 
dents of the country has brought about a disagreeable 
state of tension which is worrying the sober minds and in- 
furiating the unsound minds in both the United States and 
Japan. Legislation is pending in California which would 
prevent the purchase or even the leasing of land by a 
subject of the Mikado. The Governor of California has 
requested the Federal Department of State for better pro- 
tection against Oriental immigration than is afforded by 
the present “gentleman’s agreement” between the two 
countries. On the other hand, it is understood that the 
Japanese Government has made informal protest against 
the proposed California land laws. 

The British-Japanese alliance has been temporarily re- 
newed in order to permit negotiations for its revision. The 
British Dominions strongly desire the insertion of safe- 
guards against Japanese immigration, and the British Gov- 
ernment will consult Dominion representatives on this and 
other points before extending the alliance over any consid- 
erable term of years. The Chinese Government also has 
raised objection to certain clauses of the Anglo-Japanese 
treaty. 

Japan is also absorbed by the negotiations with China 
over the Shantung rights claimed under the German 
treaty, by fights with Korean bandits along the northern 
frontier of Korea, and by the unsettled condition of east- 
ern Siberia. It is reported that the Japanese have agreed 
to evacuate the Trans-Baikal region of Siberia; but will 
remain in occupation of northern Saghalien and Niko- 
laievsk. In view of the many problems pressing on the 
Japanese Government, the budget for new warships this 
year will come to more than $22,000,000. 


Railwaymen’s Pay Goes Up 


N June President Wilson appealed to the Railroad 

Labor Board for quicker action on the new wage 
schedules. The Brotherhoods were getting restive and 
making plans for a strike if the decision were indefinitely 
delayed or unsatisfactory when issued. They felt that in 
disavowing the “outlaw strike” after the railroads were 
returned to private control, and in waiting for many 
months the final decision of the Labor Board, they had 
at last earned a verdict and favorable one. At length 
July 20 was fixed as the date of the award. 

The decision of the Labor Board grants about three-fifths 
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of the increase asked for by the unions. Increases averag- 
ing 21 per cent over present rates of pay and amounting 
in the aggregate to about $600,000,000 were conceded. As 
practically all classes of the two million railway workers 
in the United States benefit considerably from the in- 
creases, this is equivalent to saying that the average rail- 
way worker is to get about $300 a year over his existing 
rate of pay. The largest proportionate increases go to the 
more poorly paid ranks of labor. The decision is retroactive 
to May 1, 1920. . 

Some of the railway corporations fear that they will not 
be able to meet the new salaries without retrenchment. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company announces that it intends 
to dismiss 12,000 men in its eastern region. Clerks, shop- 
men and maintenance of way men make up the bulk of 
those affected. Many of these men were taken on tem- 
porarily during the war to meet emergency needs and 
their services are no longer necessary to the present busi- 
ness of the company. 


The Spa Settlement 


CRISIS in western Europe has once more passed—or 
been postponed. Germany and the Allies have reached 
a basis of compromise with respect to Germany’s payment 
of indemnity in coal. Germany agrees to furnish 2,000,000 
tons of coal a month for the six months beginning August 
1, 1920. The food and living conditions of the German coal 
miners are to be improved. An agreement is to be made for 
the distribution of the coal mined in Upper Silesia, disputed 
by Germany and Poland. Germany will get a loan, valued at 
about $100,000,000 based on the value of her coal deliveries. 
Hugo Stinnes, the German coal magnate, denounced the 
Allied terms as 
wholly inacceptable 
and prophesied that 
they could never be en- 
forced. However, the 
Allies have still a 
card to play. They re- 
serve the right to oc- 
cupy German terri- 
tory if there is any 
attempt at evasion of 
the Spa agreements 
on disarmament and 
coal ‘ndemnities. 
Reparations, other 
than the coal indem- 
nity, are still largely 
undetermined. Fur- 
ther conferences be- 
tween the Allies and 
Germany will be nec- 
essary to reach a set- 
tlement on many 
points. The Allied 
Premiers agreed that 
reparations paid by 
Germany should be 
distributed among the 
belligerent nations in 
the following propor- 
tion: France, 52 per 
cent; Great Britain, 
22 per cent; Italy, 10 
per cent; Belgium, 8 per cent; the balance divided among 
Serbia, Rumania, Poland, Japan and Portugal. The pay- 
ment to Belgium is additional to her priority right to the 
payment of her war loans from the Allies. Premier Lloyd 
George expressed deep regret that the United States was 
not officially represented at the Spa Conference. 
It would have been easy for the Allies to have imposed 

















Underwood & Underwood 
A ROYAL SUICIDE 
Prince Joachim, the youngest son of 
the former German Kaiser, brooded 
too much on the tragic destiny of the 
House of Hohenzollern 
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severer terms at Spa by the same method used to force Ger- 
man compliance with the compromise terms actually agreed 
on—the threat of military force. But Germany’s very weak- 
ness has become her ally, and the Allies are unwilling to 
push the nation to desperation. With Poland already col- 
lapsing under Bolshevist pressure, another revolution in 
Germany might bring Bolshevism at one leap from the 
Dnieper to the Rhine, and the hope of any indemnity what- 
ever would be gone until order was once more restored thru- 
out Germany. There is the equal and opposite danger of 
spurring German national spirit into a royalist reaction. 
Such straws in the wind as the proposal to reimburse the 
Hohenzollerns for their loss of property, the truculent be- 
havior of Hugo Stinnes at Spa, and sundry alleged insults 
to allied officials in Germany, show that there is a tendency 
toward reaction with which the infant republic must reckon. 
Republican institutions are insecurely bolstered up by the 
pressure of Prussianism to the right, almost exactly counter- 
balancing the pressure of socialism on the left, and at any 
moment the balance may turn one way or the other. 


The Spoils of the Turk 


ILL Turkey sign the peace and if she does will 

the Treaty be more than a scrap of paper? Damad 
Ferid Pasha, Turkish Grand Vizier, favors signature of 
the Treaty, but two members of his cabinet have resigned 
rather than consent.- The extreme nationalist party, or- 
ganized under Mustapha Kemal Pasha, is openly at war 
with the Greeks, the Armenians and the Allies and openly 
in rebellion against the existing Turkish Government. The 
Bolsheviki are reported to be codéperating with the Turks 
in the campaign against Armenia. The Nationalists threat- 
en the Turkish peace commissioners with death if they 
sign the Treaty. 

To force compliance with the Treaty, the Allies have de- 
livered a severe ultimatum to the Turkish peace commis- 
sioners: . 

If the Turkish Government refuses to sign the peace—still 
more if it finds itself unable to reéstablish its authority in 
Anatolia or give effect to the Treaty—the Allies may be driven 


to reconsider this arrangement by ejecting the Turks from 
Europe, once and for all. 


In other words, 





not only the Turk- 
ish Government 
but the rebel Na- 
tionalists are 
warned that the 
principal clause of 
the Treaty in their 
favor, the reten- 
tion of Constanti- 
nople as part of 
the Turkish Em- 
pire, may be an- 
nulled by further 
resistance to the 
conditions imposed 
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on them. 





Keystone View 
Unfortunately, as A TAME TURK 


the Turks well Damid Ferid Pasha, the gentleman in the 
know, the tenes Turkish headgear, agreed to the severe 

4 ave terms of peace imposed by the Allies. 
words of the Allies The extreme Turkish Nationalists have 
conceal important threatened him with death on his return 
divergences of pol- ‘to Turkey for not resisting the peace 


icy. The Greeks a 

and Italians are again at odds over their respective 
spheres of influence in Anatolia. The French and Arabs 
actually came to blows over the occupation of Syria. Under 
pressure of a French invasion Feisal, the Arab King in 
Syria, consented to acknowledge a French mandate in 
Syria, but protested against a French military occupation. 
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Morris for the George Matthew Adame Service. 


But can they make him drink? 


The British are seriously embarrassed by their occupa- 
tion of Mesopotamia. The French are putting forth renewed 
claims to the oil bearing region of Mosul, and the Govern- 
ment has been attacked by political opponents for sacri- 
ficing French interests to British friendship in this mat- 
ter. The Turkish Nationalists and the Bolsheviki threaten 
invasion and there are stirrings of discontent among the 
Arab population. The London Times estimates that the 
British are maintaining an army of 88,500 British and In- 
dian troops in Mesopotamia and Persia. This is a high 
price to pay, even for oil wells. 


Civil War in China 

T the very time when China most needs a single, 

stable government for negotiation with Japan and 
other Great Powers and to protect her frontier against the 
menace of Russian Bolshevism, she is caught in the net- 
work of a civil conflict between rival generals. The chief 
antagonists are General Tuan Chi-jui, former Premier, 
head of the An-fu faction, and General Wu Pei-fu, chief 
of the Chi-li faction. Between these contending forces, and 
the ambitious efforts of many other generals who take 
sides with one party or the other, or fight for their own 
hands, President Hsu Shih-Chang maintains with diffi- 
culty a nominal authority over the vast expanses of the 
republic and fails altogether to make that nominal author- 
ity equivalent to real power. Japan and the other Great 
Powers are officially neutral in the Chinese civil war, but 
they have endeavored to prevent the capture of Pekin by 
any of the rival factions in order to safeguard the lives of 
foreign residents. 


Mexico Rounds Up Rebels 


HE shade of Carranza will watch with a certain compla- 
cent self-satisfaction the difficulties of his successors in 
pacifying Mexico. New rebellions crop out every week or so, 
just as they did under all the former Mexican régimes. It is 
due to the Government to say it is meeting these outbreaks 
with firmness and a considerable measure of success. Villa 
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offered to abandon his in- 
surrection and adhere to 
the existing Government on 
condition that he retain the 
rank of general and the 
command of 500 soldiers in 
Chihuahua. The Govern- 
ment refused his terms and 
demanded unconditional sur- 
render. Civil war was re- 
newed, an initial success 
near Parral falling to the 
Federal armies. 

General Pablo Gonzales, 
who had made common 
cause with General Obre- 
gon against President Car- 
ranza, attempted to stir up 
a new rebellion in the state 
of Nuevo Leon in north- 
eastern Mexico. He was 
captured near Monterey 
and placed on trial for 
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BELEAGUERED POLAND 
This map shows the war zone in the Russo-Polish conflict. The 
western frontiers of Poland are well defined, save for the shaded 
areas which-.are disputed with Germany or with Czechoslovakia. 
In the east the Poles claim a protectorate over Lithuania, White 
Russia and Ukraine. Now the tide of battle sweeps westward 
over the disputed lands and Poland is threatened with an inva- 
sion from the northeast, in the region of Minsk and Vilna, and 

from the southeast in the region from Kiev to Lemberg 
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policy—a claim for the sea- 
port of Antofagasta, which 
was taken from Bolivia by 
Chile by the treaty of 1884 
and which is connected by 
railway with the Bolivian 
capital. Peru does not ob- 
ject to this claim, but Chile 
does. Hence the revolution 
has brought about better re- 
lations between Peru and 
Bolivia, but it endangers 
the peace between Bolivia 
and Chile and may fore- 
shadow an alliance of Peru 
and Bolivia against the more 
powerful republic to the 
south. Of course, the new 
Bolivian Government has 
disavowed any hostility to- 
ward Chile, but the Chileans 
have none the less taken the 
precaution to place troops 


treason before a military 
court. This insurrection was stamped out before it got 
fairly under way, but Gonzales was set free after con- 
viction by a special pardon from the Government. 

Passing from military to civil politics, the Obregon-De la 
Huerta Government is opposed by a newly organized politi- 
cal party known as the National Republican. Its platform 
is the restoration of the old constitution of 1857 in place of 
the reformed constitution put into effect by the partizans 
of Carranza. Behind the new party are the conservative ele- 
ments who were powerful under Porfirio Diaz and who dis- 
like the radical ideas embodied in the new constitution and 
the whole atmosphere of revolutionary rule; the Catholic 
clergy, who wish to abolish the anti-clerical laws enacted 
under Carranza, and some of the oil interests, who oppose 
the constitutional provisions restricting the property rights 
of foreigners in Mexico. General Dominguez is favored by 
the new. party as its candidate for President. Whether the 
National Republicans will remain content to vote under 
conditions fixed by the Government or will appeal to the 
sword, as other opposition factions have done, remains to 
be seen. 


The Bolivian Revolution 


ET another Latin-American republic has been visited 
v by revolution. President Gutierrez Guerra of Bolivia 
and his cabinet have been overthrown by an insurrection 
headed by Bautista Saavedra, a former Minister of Public 
Instruction. The army supported the revolutionists and lit- 
tle serious resistance seems to have been offered to the 
coup d’état. The new Government deported ex-President 
Guerra and his chief adherents. 

As a mere incident of the internal history of Bolivia the 
revolution would be of little importance, for Bolivia is not 
one of the Latin-American countries which has attained 
political stability. But the real significance of the Bolivian 
revolution is its entanglement with the more serious issues 
of international politics. For many months there has been 
an acute diplomatic controversy, involving Chile, Peru and 
Bolivia, over the possession of the northern provinces of 
Chile. Bolivia, a land-locked state, covets a seaboard on 
the Pacific. The Guerra Government desired to obtain an 
outlet at Arica, now held by Chile but claimed by Peru. In 
March of this year feeling between Peru and Bolivia ran so 
high that there were popular outbreaks in both countries 
and the war clouds hung dark over the Andes. The new 
Government has brought into office with it an alternative 


in the northern provinces 
to see that the frontier is properly guarded. 


Reds Take Vilna 


HE fortunes of war remain adverse to Poland. The 

Bolsheviki continue their advance in the north thru 
Lithuania and in the south thru White Russia and the 
Ukraine. In substance the Bolsheviki have rejected the offer 
of mediation advanced by the Allies. They refuse to nego- 
tiate at all with General Wrangel’s army in southern 
Russia, consider that they have already reached an agree- 
ment with the Baltic States, and announce that they pre- 
fer to negotiate directly with Poland. It is reported that 
France has made an alliance of “economic defense” with 
Hungary against the Bolsheviki. 

Two important cities have fallen to the invader, Minsk 
and Vilna. The Bolsheviki occupied Minsk on July 11 after 
a stubborn battle. Vilna was captured on July 14. Elab- 
orate preparations had been made to defend the city, even 
to the arming of the Polish women, but the Bolsheviki met 
with little resistance. A few days later the invader oc- 
cupied Lida, about a hundred miles south of Vilna. The 
Russians have made an agreement with the Lithuanians 
to turn over the occupied districts and also to pay a sum of 
3,000,000 rubles to the Lithuanian Government in return 
for the right to march armies thru Lithuanian territory 
for the invasion of Poland. 


The Quandary of Persia 


HEN the Bolsheviki took Baku the Denikin and 
British vessels on the Caspian Sea escaped to the 
Persian port of Enzeli. Here they were pursued and 
caught by the Bolsheviki who occupied the port of Enzeli 
and the adjacent inland city of Reslet. The small British 
garrison withdrew to Teheran, the Persian capital. 
Persia appealed to the League of Nations for protectiom 
against the Bolsheviki and the question was considered at 
the London meeting of the Council on June 16. The French 
were opposed to intervention by the League because it 
would necessarily involve official recognition of the Soviet 
Government as one of the parties to the dispute. The Brit- 
ish had no troops to spare for the purpose and the League 
had no forces of its own. So in this, “the first test case of 
the value of the League idea,” as Lord Curzon, chairman 
of the Council, called it, the Council could do nothing more 
than commend Persia for bringing the matter to the at- 
tention of the League. 
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The Oldest Law Code 


The discovery and translation in 1903 
of the Code of Hammurabi added a new 
chapter to the history of jurisprudence 
at its very beginning for it showed that 
at least as early as 2250 B. C. the Ba- 
bylonians had a carefully compiled sys- 
tem of several hundred laws and prece- 
dents. This was almost a thousand years 
before the time of Moses and the body 
of so-called Mosaic legislation was not 
formulated till long after his death. Dr. 
William Hayes Ward, then editor of 
The Independent, took Assyriology as 
his avocation and he was the first to 
make this unparalleled historical docu- 
ment accessible to American readers by 
translating it from the German of Abbe 
Scheil and running it entire as a serial 
in this magazine. Dr. Ward pointed out 
at that time that the Code of King 
Hammurabi gave evidence of being the 
outgrowth of judicial practice stretch- 
ing thousands of years farther back 
into antiquity. 

This surmise is confirmed by the 
translation by Dr. Scheil of two earlier 
clay tablets from collection in the Mu- 
seum of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. These contain fragments of a 
Sumerian Code dating back to about 
3000 B. C., before the era of Sargon 
the Elder. The later Babylonian Code 
of Hammurabi is in part based upon 
them and some of its provisions are 
the same. The tablets translated were 
apparently used as textbooks in the 
law school of the University of Nip- 
pur and therefore give us a first-hand 
and contemporary picture of society as 
it existed in the earliest seat of civil- 


ization five thousand years ago. On ac- 
count of their unique interest we print 
them complete as they are published 
in the Museum Journal of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania: 

Should the owner have granted a fallow 
land to a gardener to be planted as an 
orchard, if the latter has not entirely com- 
pleted his work when they share, the fal- 
iow part shall fall to the gardener’s lot. 

Should a man enter another man’s or- 


chard and abide in the plantation, he shall. 


pay 10 silver shekels. 

Should a man cut down a tree in an- 
other man’s orchard, he shall pay a half 
silver mine. 

A house owner. has a right to extend 
over a neighboring waste ground provided 
he has given notice to the owner of the 
waste ground and they agree as to the 
terms of the rent, and he insures him 
against any damages done. 

Should the owner of a house not knowing 
how to manage it, let another man under- 
take it, the latter shall during three years 
profit by his industry, the owner not being 
empowered to turn him out. 

Should a man shelter a fugitive slave 
during a month, he shall give slave for 
slave, and in case he should not be able to 
do it, he shall pay 25 silver shekels. 

Should a slave contest the rights of his 
master concerning his bondage he shall be 
convicted anew and sold. 

Should a mercenary driven by fear have 
neglected to face a danger threatening his 
master’s property, he is. not guilty and 
shall stand before the court that suits him. 

If he was notoriously powerless, he is 
not guilty, nor is there any ground for a 
law suit. 

Should a man marry a second wife who 
bears him children, this woman’s dowry 
belongs to her children, but the children of 


Portraits on the Typewriter 


The accompanying impressionist 
sketch’ of the late President Roosevelt, 
reproduced from Remington Notes, 
was the work of Mr. Joseph Levy of 
Scranton. He is the creator of a new 
art, typewriter portraiture. Not a sin- 
gle line drawn by pen or pencil ap- 
pears in the sketch and no photogra- 
phy underlies it. Mr. Levy simply 
placed a sheet of paper in his Rem- 
ington typewriter and struck the keys 
of his machine, striking heavily and 
repeatedly where dark shadows were 
needed and with a faint touch where 
lighter shading was requisite. A close 
study of the lighter shadings the pic- 
ture will show with what care differ- 
ent keys of the typewriter were se- 
lected for the best effect. Can you make 
your typewriter draw pictures? Why 
not try and see? Every artist delights 
to try his hand in a new medium and 
the more difficulties he encounters the 
greater his pleasure if he produces a 
passable result. 

















the first and of the second wife share 
equally the goods of their father. 

Should there be living children of the 
wife, the children of the servant shall not 
share with them the house of the father, 
but the servant and her children shall be 
released from slavery. 

Should the wife die and the husband 
marry the servant who bore him children, 
their condition is changed and they do 
increase the family. 

If the wife has borne no children and 
the husband has some children from his 
relations with another woman, he shall 
provide for her food and clothing, and the 
children of the other woman shall be heir 
to their father, but their mother shall not 
abide by the husband, so long as the wife 
is alive. 

Should the wife be unfaithful, she shall 
live in a state of seclusion at home, and 
a second wife may eventually take her 
place and rank as first. 


™ 
advetc 
Gadgets 
A bat cannot rise from a level surface. 
eke 
Centipedes usually have thirty-four legs. 
kK OK 


China imports half of its automobiles 
from the United States. 
ah ke 
Since 1900 the use of news print in the 
United States has increased three-fold. 
Ek 


Three-fourths of the foreign-born popu- 
lation of the United States live in the 
cities. 

eke 

Los Angeles makes four out of every five 
moving picture films produced in the United 
States. 

ee 

There are more than four hundred news- 
papers in the United States published by 
negroes. 

° eee 

The largest yield of bone from a single 
whale was taken in 1SS3, and amounted to 
3110 pounds. 

ke 

The Federal Bureau of Education pre- 
pared and collected 6,000,000 feet of mov- 
ing picture film in 1919. 

eee 

The Commissioner of Immigration at 
New York estimates that at least 4,000,000 
Europeans will rush to America by 1921. 

eee 

Boy Scouts collected 2,343,497 Liberty 
Loan subscriptions valued at $354,180,687, 
and sold over $50,000,000 of War Savings 
Stamps. 

eee 

Before the American Government shut 
down on amateur wireless stations as a 
wartime precaution, the United States 
contained 175,000 wireless outfits. 

KK 

It is planned to construct an elevator 
shaft more than 3000 feet high to enable 
visitors to the Yosemite Valley to ascend 
rapidly to the crest of Glacier Point and 
get the view. 

*** 

A girl can be called a girl until she is 

thirty, according to the rule laid down by 
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John D. Rockefeller in donating the home 
for young women opened this week by the 
Y. W. C. A. of New York City. 


In the Tree Tops 


The New York man who discovered 
that the quietest part of New York 
after business hours is the financial 
district and has now filed plans for a 
$15,000 private dwelling on the top of 
a big business building near the har- 
bor, does not act without precedent. 
Dust and roaring traffic, and lack of 
sunlight have already sent a number of 
imaginative New Yorkers to the high 
roofs of the city. Two hundred and fif- 
teen feet above the street, on the top 
of a big office building near the edge 
of the shopping district, a New York 
architect has his studio and bachelor 
quarters. They comprize a _ spacious 
garden court in addition to working 
and living rooms. From this garden is 
visible the green privet hedges that 
are on three sides of another roof 
haven. The house here has seven rooms, 
including a spacious living room. A 
broad green awning provides a good- 
sized veranda on one side, comfortably 
equipped with hammocks and deck 
chairs, and at the rear, off the dining- 
room, is an open air court. In the gar- 
den are flourishing nasturtium beds. 

Farther north, on a very high office 
building overlooking the Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal, one of the most prom- 
inent of New York architects has his 
city home. Farther west on the top of 
a twenty-story building a goldfish pool, 
fed by a little stone fountain, is the 
feature of the garden in which is set 
another of these charming refuges 
from the dust and confusion of the 
streets below. Geraniums, blue peri- 
winkles, and trailing vines grow with- 
in the garden limits. The house itself 
provides ample living quarters, and 
has on one side of it a large handball 
court. In the same neighborhood, a 
popular actress has a roof home on the 
top of a private dwelling. But as it is 
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the street. John Barrymore, the actor, 
has planted apple trees in the garden 
of his roof-top residence which is built 
on the roof of a five-story building in 
Greenwich Village, a quarter in the 
older part of New York frequented, as 
is the Latin quarter in Paris, by ar- 
tists and writers. 
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Stone Saws 


The Indians of Central California 
made saws before Columbus ever vis- 
ited America. Mr. James A. Barr has 
made a hobby of collecting prehistoric 
implements and he has made a collec- 
tion of 158 Indian saws. Three of 
these, possibly used to skin game or 
fish, were fragile implements of soap- 
stone; all of the rest were of hard, 
black obsidian. The Indians not only 
had no metal of which to make their 


situated in a neighborhood where tall. saws, but they had no metal tools 


houses are the exception, it has all the 
advantages of sunshine and fresh air 
afforded in more closely built sections 
only at fifteen or twenty stories above 


r 


with which to make them. Each saw 
had to be slowly chipped or ground or 
polished with other bits of stone until 
it was shaped for use..Some were ser- 
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rated on the outer edge, some on the 
inner and some on both; most of them 
were also notched near one end as for 
a handle. Considering the difficult con- 
ditions under which they were made 
they show remarkable craftsmanship 
and skill in manufacture. In a single 
tomb were found thirty-one of these 
saws distributed in a _ semi-circle 
around the feet of an Indian who may 
in life have been either a wealthy chief 
or a professional saw maker. In the 
same tomb were found many pieces of 
obsidian ready for shaping. The ac- 
companying illustration will give some 
idea of the specimen’s in Mr. Barr’s 
collection. 


Those Welsh Lads Are Clever! 


The Central Welsh Board gave the 
following uniform examination in 
geography to school children from 
thirteen to nineteen years of age, cor- 
responding to our high school grades. 
Geography teachers in this country 
may be interested to compare the ques- 
tions with those which they give in 
their own classes: 


I. Imagine an island 740 miles from 
north to south and 500 from east to west. 
with varied relief, rising to 3,000 feet near 
its center which is situated at 178 degrees 
east longitude and 5 degrees north latitude. 
Draw a sketch map, adding numbered lati- 
tude and longitude signs at one degree in- 
tervals and indicate the leading facts with 
regard to probable drainage and climate. 

II. Draw a full-page map of your school 
town, indicating parks and open spaces and 
marking carefully the relation of the chief 
public buildings to the chief lines of com- 
munications. What improvements could you 
suggest? 

III. Select three different types of forest 
regions. Give their exact situation and 
climate and describe the human activities 
in each. 

IV. Compare by means of scale diagrams 
the area and density of population of Aus- 
tralia, South America, Africa and Asia. 

V. Give the exact course of any one 
political boundary which has been changed 
in course of time and any one which has 
been fairly permanent. Suggest reasons 
for position and alterations. 


We wonder if Premier Lloyd George 
could have passed this examination 
when he was a schoolboy in Wales? 

















The “Candle Ceremony” of the Intercollegiate Cosmopolitan Club in New York City, consists of one each of the forty-four 

nationalities represented arranging themselves, with an unlighted candle in their right hands and with the blank side vt their 

placards showing. The person at the left end of the line then lights his candle, saying as he does so, “I represent Syria,” at 

the same time turning over his card so that the name of his country appears. He then lights the candle of his neighbor, who says, 

“I represent Canada,” turns over his card and lights the candle of Australia. In this way the light is passed the entire length of 
the line until “Uncle Sam,” at the right end, has received it 
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Covered with Mud and Glory 


(Continued from page 104) 


the country between, forming the cur- 
tain of this natural bastioned front, 
while the edges of the hill slopes them- 
selves furnished excellent machine gun 
positions for the immediate defense of 
the hights. Almost in the center of the 
lower ground between the two latter, 
the high, isolated hill of Montfaucon 
afforded to the enemy unobstructed 
observation over the entire battle- 
front, while northward the rolling 
hills piled up in higher and higher 
ridges, each commanding the one be- 
low it, until they reached a summit in 
the hights of Barricourt, nearly 25 
kilometers north of the front lines. 

It was the general strength of the 
Meuse-Argonne sector, briefly indi- 
cated above, rather than the strength 
of any particular feature or segment 
of it, which made it the most formid- 
able 30 kilometers on the whole west- 
ern front and led Marshal Foch to be- 
lieve that it could be broken thru, if 
at all, by but one of the armies under 
his command—namely, the American 
Army, young, vigorous and far less 
sapped by the weariness of long war- 
fare than any other body of troops of 
like numerical strength which could be 
used for the purpose. 

It was not the Marshal’s intention, 
however, that the American army 
should attack alone, while the enemy 
in other quarters should be left free 
to concentrate his reserve divisions for 
the defense of the Meuse-Argonne sec- 
tor. From the first, his conception had 
been of a grand general offensive to be 
launched along the entire western front 
by the French, British and Belgian 
armies, as well as the American, so 
soon as the forces should be in hand 
to justify such an enterprize. Owing 
to the great influx of American troops, 
the time had now arrived for thus 
compelling the enemy, decidedly out- 
numbered in the whole theater of war, 
to defend himself at all points at once 
and, hence, at all points to fight with 
inferior numbers. By pressing such a 
general attack with unremitting vigor 
it was the hope of the Allied high com- 
mand to drive the enemy from his for- 
tified lines and possibly to compel him 
to sue for peace before the advent of 
winter weather should bring active 
operations to a close for the year. 

The reduction of the St. Mihiel 
salient had been virtually a great and 
most instructive maneuver for the 
First American Army, seasoning the 
participating troops for more stubborn 
fighting. That attack had jumped off 
on September 12; the attack in the 
Meuse-Argonne was scheduled to begin 
just fourteen days later, on Septem- 
ber 26. The period of preparation for 
the new attack was thus extremely 
limited, but a considerable amount of 
work was done even before the St. 
Mihiel battle while, so soon as the new 
front began to stabilize in that sector, 
General Pershing was already with- 
drawing from there most of his corps 
and army troops and getting them, to- 
gether with divisions drawn from the 
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lt Will Level That Peak 


VERY business has certain days when figure-work piles up by 

leaps and bounds. In your case, it may or may not be payrolls. 
But whatever the cause, the Monroe will level your figure-work 
peak because it 


Makes All Figuring as Easy 
as Turning a Crank 


Does your payroll require totalling the hours? Simply turn the 
Monroe crank forward and it adds them for you. Does it require 
deductions for insurance or stock payments, time out, etc.? Simply 

‘turn the crank backward and it subtracts all deductions for you. 


Does it require the multiplication of voices, estimates, chain discounts, inter- 
numbers of hours by rates per hour? est, percentages, etc. Itmakes your em- 
Turn the crank forward and the Monroe _ployees more efficient the whole week 
multiplies them. And ifthere’sdivision throughbyeliminatingthe mentalstrains 
work—pro-rating labor to departments, of figure-work. Compare the Monroewith 
for example—turn the crank backward any other method of figuring—for speed 
and the Monroe divides — for accuracy — for 











for you. all-round usefulness 
: or **2 Hours Instead of 16” | _ on all kinds of work. 
Simple, isn’t it? No “ é 

r4 - Originally it took sixteen Mail 
complements or recip- hours to calculate the dataon ail coupon today 
rocals necessary. No form 714 from form 1976 (pay- for Monroe representa- 
trained operators nec- roll distribution forms). With tive to call, or for full 

the Monroe Calculating Ma- ° ° : 

essary. The Monroe chine it takes two hours.” information contained 
speeds up the figuring Wustiasliqnss Ale Guclis Cn. in Monroe “Book of 
of your payrolls, in- Facts.” 
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same region, from quiet sectors or 
from training areas, into positions im- 
mediately behind the Meuse-Argonne 
front. Here, in order to blind the enemy 
until the last moment to the fact that 
an American attack was impending, 
the forward trenches were still being 
held by divisions of the Second French 
Army, while the staff organization of 
the latter was also placed at General 
Pershing’s disposal to assist him in 
his preparations. 

Field headquarters of the First 
American Army were established at 
Souilly, southwest of Verdun, on Sep- 
tember 22, and General Pershing took 
over active command of the sector ex- 
tending from Fresnes-en-Woevre to 
the western edge of the Argonne, 
which, added to the St. Mihiel sector, 
reaching from Fresnes to a point be- 
yond the Moselle, gave to the American 
army a total front of approximately 
120 kilometers. The portion of this 
front lying east of the Meuse was held 
in part by General Dickman’s 4th 
Corps and in part by the French 17th 
Corps and ond Colonial Corps, which 
were under American army command. 
None of these troops were at first to 
participate in the approaching offen- 
sive. For the opening of the latter, 
General Pershing brought together 
three corps staffs; the 3rd from the 
Aisne front and the 1st and 5th from 
the St. Mihiel salient, and concen- 
trated fifteen American divisions, of 
which nine were to be used in the first 
line, leaving three for corps reserves 
and three for army reserve. He had, 
besides, a large number of corps and 
army troops, 821 airplanes of which 
604 were operated by Americans and 
381 tanks of which 239 were French 
and 142 American. More than 2700 
pieces of artillery were available for 
the preliminary bombardment and bar- 
rage, an average of about one piece 
for each ten meters of front. 

The movement into position of all 
these troops and this material, at night 
and under all weather conditions, on 
roads limited in number and constant- 
ly subject to the harassing fire of the 
enemy, was a task which seemed al- 
most insuperable. The First American 
Army, concentrating upon this field, 
was a stupendous organization, con- 
taining almost twice as many men as 
Napoleon provided in his Grand Army 
for the invasion of Russia in 1814. 
According to the daily reports of the 
Assistant Chief of Staff G-4 (Sup- 
ply Section) of the First Army, sup- 
plies were provided on September 26 
for 777,809 men and 129,900 animals; 
by the 1st of October the number of 
men had risen to 878,694 and the peak 
was reached on the 6th of that month, 
when 896,000 men were supplied. In 
addition to the traffic involved in bring- 
ing in this host and providing it with 
food, ammunition and other neccssi- 
ties, another complication was _ pre- 
sented by the necessary relicf, b2fore 
the attack, of the eleven French and 
Italian divisions of the Second French 
Army which had been occupying the 
sector. 

But all difficulties were eventually 
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overcome and at 2:30 o’clock on the 
morning of September 25, when the 
three-hour artillery preparation ke- 
gan, the attacking troops were all in 
position. From right to left the line 
was held by the 3rd Corps under Gen- 
eral Robert Lee Bullard, extending 
from the Mcuse River to Malancourt; 
the 5th Corps under General George 
H. Cameron, occupying the center, 
from Malancourt to Vauquois; and the 
1st Corps under General Hunter Lig- 
gett, from Vauquois to La Harazee, on 
the western edge of the Argonne. Each 
corps had three divisions in line and 
one in reserve, the line divisions being, 
from right to left: General George 
Bell’s 33rd Division, General Adelbert 
Cronkhite’s 80th Division and General 
Mark A. Hersey’s 4th Division, of 
General Bullard’s corps; the 79th Divi- 
sion, General Joseph E. Kuhn, the 37th 
Division, General C. S. Farnsworth, 
and the 91st Division, General William 
H. Johnston, of General Cameron’s 
corps; and, finally, General Peter E. 
Traub’s 35th Division, General Charles 
H. Muir’s 28th Division and General 
Robert Alexander’s 77th Division, of 
General Liggett’s corps. 

The enemy, who was apparently 
looking for a _ continuation of the 
American advance from the old St. 
Mihiel salient in the direction either 
of Metz or Briey, had a group of eleven 
divisions in reserve or rest near the 
former place but, at the moment of the 
attack, only five divisions in line be- 
tween the Meuse and the Argonne, be- 
longing to the Fifth Army under Gen- 
eral von der Marwitz, of the Army 
Group of General von Gallwitz. These 
holding troops do not appear to have 
gotten wind of the impending blow 
until just before it fell, when they 
hastily retired from the forward 
trenches into their support positions. 
Nevertheless, the bombardment of the 
American artillery was so violent and 
accurate that it demolished most of 
the support positions as well as the 
forward ones and put a large propor- 
tion of the enemy’s artillery out of 
action. When the attack went over at 
5:30 o’clock in the morning, the troops 
everywhere pushed unchecked across 
the terribly devastated “No Man’s 
Land” of four years’ standing and 
overran several kilometers of enemy 
territory without serious opposition. 
Then they began to encounter positions 
which the Germans were prepared to 
defend fiercely and progress became 
slower. But by the evening of the first 
day the American front had fought its 
way forward to an average depth of 
seven kilometers, going as far as Dan- 
nevoux, the Bois Septsarges, Cuisy, 
Very, Cheppy and Varennes, captur- 
ing 5000 prisoners and everywhere 
penetrating the German second lines. 

Progress had been most marked on 
the extreme right, where General Bell’s 
men had cleared up the west bank of 
the Meuse nearly to the bend above 
Briculles and had then faced east to- 
ward the enemy’s great bastion, the 
Hights of the Meuse, across the river. 
On the opposite flank General Alexan- 
der’s New Yorkers had gained only 
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about two kilometers thru the mazes 
of the Argonne Forest but, in view of 
the difficulties of the terrain, it was an 
excellent achievement, for the general 
plan of operations contemplated that 
the forest should be outflanked by the 
advance of the American army on the 
cast and of General Gouraud’s Fourth 
French Army on the west, rather than 
by direct attack. In the center, before 
Gencral Cameron’s corps, the enemy 
made a very stubborn defense of the 
large woodlands. of Malancourt and 
Montfaucon and when, after finally 
pushing thru them, the men of Gen- 
eral Kuhn’s division came up before 
the eminence of Montfaucon on the 
evening of the 26th, they failed to 
carry it in their first assault. 

It was necessary that Montfaucon 
should be taken before further progress 
could be made on other parts of the 
front. The plans of the American com- 
mand contemplated that the center 
corps should constantly keep slightly 
ahead of the flank corps and the axis 
of its attack was a line thru Mont- 
faucon, Romagne and Buzancy, thus 
inclining to the northwest in conform- 
ity with the direction of both the 
Meuse River and the Argonne Plateau. 
The result of pushing ahead on this 
line would be that when the front 
should have passed the Bois de Bour- 
gogne, which marks the detached 
northern extremity of the Argonne 
Plateau, the left flank of the American 
army would come closely in contact 
with the right flank of General Gou- 
raud’s army, which had attacked on 
the Champagne front at the same mo- 
ment in which General Pershing’s 
forces had -attacked on the Meuse-Ar- 
gonne front and, inclining slightly to 
the eastward in its progress toward 
the Aisne River, was gaining ground 
with equal rapidity. The enemy re- 
maining in any portion of the Argonne 
would then, of course, be flanked and 
would be obliged either to retire or be 
captured. 

Montfaucon was assaulted again by 
the 79th Division shortly before noon 
on the 27th and after a stubborn con- 
flict it was captured. The attack was 
covered only by the long-range guns 
stiil in place south of the old Allied 
front, as it had proved impossible to 
get any field batteries across the utter- 
ly devastated waste of No Man’s Land 
in time to support the advance. In fact, 
during the first several days of the 
battle the American army was in 
greater danger of having its efforts 
paralyzed by the failure of its com- 
munications than by the resistance of 
the enemy. In this sector only four 
roads cxisted across No Man’s Land 
and thcse had been practically de- 
stroyed by the artillery fire of four 
years, while the wet, spongy soil and 
the mazes of trenches and wire made 
it impossible to move guns or vehicles 
for any distance off the roads. But the 
splendid work of the American en- 
gineers and pioneer infantry and the 
French territorial battalions soon 


placed the roads in such condition that 
the most essential supplies could be 
forwarded and troops and field artil- 
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lery could move. As but one of the 
countless instances of such work, the 
4th Engineers, of General Hersey’s 
division, by the second day of the bat- 
tle had completely repaired the de- 
stroyed road from Esnes thru No 
Man’s Land to Malancourt, using 40,- 
000 sandbags in accomplishing the 
task. 

Supported at last by their batteries, 
the Americans drove ahead thruout 
the 27th, 28th and 29th of September. 
The troops of General Cronkhite and 
General Hersey conquered the wood- 
lands of the Cote Lemont, in the bend 
of the Meuse south of Brieulles, some 
men of the 80th Division capturing in 
one immense dump near the edge of 
the river various sorts of construction 
and war material worth about $10,- 
000,000. Beyond Montfaucon the 79th 
Division progressed yard by yard thru 
Nantillois and the Bois de Beuge 
against violent counter-attacks, but 
neither the help of tanks or artillery 
could carry the attacking waves up 
to the deadly strong point of Madeleine 
Farm. The 37th Division took Ivoiry 
and approached Cierges. Epinonville 
fell to General Johnston’s men and 
the 35th Division, altho swept by ar- 
tillery and machine gun crossfire from 
the edges of the Argonne, in very se- 
vere fighting gained Charpentry and 
Baulny and reached a line across the 
uplands south of Exermont. Struggling 
down the valley of the Aire River, with 
its left flank entangled in the woods 
and precipitous hills of the edge of the 
Argonne, General Muir’s division found 
progress very difficult, but, after con- 
quering Montblainville, a flank attack 
overcame some of the outstanding 
spurs and carried the front of the di- 
vision on south to the edge of the little 
plateau at Apremont. General Alexan- 
der’s troops, ever persevering in their 
follow-up attack, each day gained a 
little ground thru the Argonne. 

On the evening of the 29th of Sep- 
tember, which ended the fourth day of 
the battle, all of the attacking troops 
but particularly the divisions of the 
Fifth Corps, in the center, had suf- 
fered severely. At that time the 79th 
Division was relieved by General Beau- 
mont B. Buck’s 3rd Division and the 
57th was relieved by the 32nd, under 
General William G. Hahn, while in 
General Liggett’s corps the 35th Di- 
vision, having already sustained losses 
of nearly 7500 men in the fighting 
south of Exermont—greater losses 
were sustained by only two other di- 
visions thruout the battle of nearly 
seven weeks—was replaced by Gen- 
cral Charles P. Summerall’s 1st Di- 
vision on September 30. 

But if the strain of the battle was 
proving severe to the American army, 
it was becoming almost insupportable 
to the enemy. Already on the 29th he 
had lost 9000 men and over 100 guns 
captured and had been driven back 
over eleven kilometers of strongly in- 
trenched territory. So alarmed were 
the German commanders by the steady 
progress of the attack that by the 
evening of the 29th they had thrown 
Ix fresh divisions into the struggle 
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underfed 


—say high authorities 
Rich and poor alike suffer from 
malnutrition without knowing it 


HY do we hear on all sides com- 

plaints of “that tired feeling’? 

Why do nervous break downs and 
rest cures multiply? 

“It’s a great life if you don’t weaken,” 
says the man on the streets; and the speed 
of events seems to quicken all the time. 

The truth is our ability to keep pace 
with events is not what it should be. Our 
vital reserves too often go below par. 


Astonishing facts 


Impossible as it seems, America, the 
world’s greatest food producing nation, 1s 
suffering from wide-spread malnutrition. 

In spite of increasing food bills the 
chances are one in three that you or your 
family are suffering, not from lack of 
enough faod, but from lack of the right 
kind. 

These conclusions are inevitably drawn 
from statistics of the army draft and from 
Dr. Wm. Emerson's work among children 
of all classes. 

What we call “lack of vitality,” “run 
down,” “not thriving” is now definitely 
traceable in most cases to an insufficient 
supply of certain food elements. 


Whole 
wheat 
grain ete 
enlarged GAY” 


as 


The sixteen vital elements of nutrition 





Oxygen Chlorin Caleium Sodium 
Nitrogen Fluorin Potassium Sulphur 
Hydrogen Magnesium Silicon 
Carbon Phosphorus Manganese Iodine 











The 16 vital elements 


Sixteen natural food elements (listed 
above) are needed to keep the normal 
human being strong and well, and filled 
with that abundant vitality which provides 
for growth and the energy demands of 
modern life. 

In the wheat grain Nature provides these 
sixteen vital elements in more nearly the 
proper proportion than in any other food, 
save possibly milk. 

But’ several of the most important of 
these are lost in modern methods of wheat 
preparation, through removal of the six 
outer layers of the wheat grain, commonly 
called the bran. Only in the whole wheat 
grain can all the needed elements be 
secured. : 


From Nature’s larder 


In Nature’s larder health and energy are 
not separated from delightful tastes and flavors. 

And thousands now draw from this larder 
these sixteen vital elements in Pettijohn’s, a 
whole wheat breakfast food of rich, gratifying 
taste. 

Its steaming fragrance 
awakens sluggish appe- 
tites in young and old. 
With cream and sugar it 
makes a vital energy ra- 
tion of luscious flavor. 

If you have been feeling 
below your normal in en- 
ergy and vim—try Petti- 
john’s. 

If you have a child be- 
low the average weight for 
his age (see tables) —try 
Pettijohn’s. The little folks 
love it. 

If you suffer from con- 
gestion of the intestinal 
tract give this food with 
its natural bran laxative a 
chance to set you right as 
nature has provided. 

Your grocer has Petti- 
john’s—or will gladly get 
it for_you. Make tomor- 














Are your children under the weight shown 
by this table? If sothey need more 
of the 16 vital elements food 











Boys Girls Boys Girls 

Average Average Average Average 

Height wet. for wat. for) Height wet. for wat. for 
height height height height 

Inches Pounds Pounds | Inches Pounds Pounds 
35* 32.0 31.0 49 55.5 55.5 
36* 33.5 32.5 50 59.5 58.5 
37* 34.5 33.5 51 63.0 61.0 
38* 36.0 35.0 52 66.0 64.0 
39* 37.5 36.5 53 69.0 67.5 
40* 39.0 38.0 54 72.5 71.0 
41* 40.5 39.5 15 75.5 75.0 
42° 42.0 41.0 6 79.5 78.5 
43 43.5 43.0 17 83.5 83.0 
44 45.5 44.5 58 87.5 87.0 
45 47:5 46.5 59 91.5 91.5 
46 49.5 48.5 60 95.0 96.5 
47 51.5 51.0 61 99.5 102.5 
48 53.5 53.5 62 105.0 110.5 
“Without clothes 63 109.5 116.0 
The figures for the younger children are taken from 

“‘Holt’s Diseases of Infancy and Childhood,’’ for the 


ages from six years on, from the studies of Boas 
Burk and Smedley. These latter heights and weights 
are with indoor clothes but without shoes. In all 
eases the weights have been approximated to the 
half-pound, 
Table of weights reprinted from 
Woman’s Home Companion 











row’s breakfast of this sixteen vital elements 
food. 


Made by the Quaker Oats Co., 1625G Rail- 
way Exchange Bldg., Chicago, U. S. A. 
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BOSTON, MASS. 


Ji ie 
ew gland : 
CONSERVATORY — 
George W. Chadwick OF MU SIC Year Opens = 
j Director Sept. 16, 1920 = 


Located in the Music Center of America 
It affords pupils the environment and at- 
mosphere so necessary to a musical edu- 
cation. Its complete organization, and 
splendid equipment, offer exceptional 
facilities for students. 


Complete Curriculum 
Courses in every branch of Music, applied 
and theoretical. 

Owing to the Practical Training 


In our Normal Department, graduates are 
much in demand as teachers, 





The Free Privileges 
Of lectures, concerts and recitals, the op- 
portunities of ensemble practice and ap- 
pearing before audiences, and the daily 
associations are invaluable advantages to 
the music student. = 


= 
A Complete Orchestra = 
Offers advanced pupils in piano-forte, = 
voice, organ and violin experience in ree = 
hearsal and public appearance with or- = 
chestral accompaniment. 





Dramatic Department 
Practical training in acting. 


Address RALPH L. FLANDERS, General Manager = 
il A 














LOCATION: 
unusually adapted to a sane and simple out-oi-dovor liie. 


mentally to increase individual eticiency, Small ciasses: 





THE STONE SCHOOL 


Cornwali-on-Hudson, 
FIFTY-FOURTH YEAR 

A School in the Heart of the Open Country. 
£0 miles from New York, on a spur of Storm King Mountain, 900 feet above sea level. Healthful, invigorating, 
WORE: Preparation for College or Business Liie: recent graduates in 12 leading colleges. Each boy studied physically and 


A teacher ior every seven boys. 
ATHLETICS: Two fields with excellent facilities for all sports, under supervision; hiking, woods life, swimming pool. 


You are invited to come and see for yoursels. Catalog sent on appiication, 
ALVAN E. DUERR, Heaamaste- 





Box 5S. New York 


Lower School for Boys 9 to 12. 





















How towrite, what to write, fF 
and where to sell. 


r spare time ° 
Teen your ideas Pree dollars. 
A - 

Courses in Short-Story Writ- 

ing, Versification, Journalism, 

Play, Writing, Photoplay 

P Writing, etc., taught person- 
Dr.Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Real teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 

ee Ge tie 






There is no other institution or agency'doing’so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
‘hey are constantly recommending our courses. 

We publish The Writer's Lil 

dooklet free. We also publish The 
ing magazine for literary workers; sample copy 20 cents, annual 
gubscription $2.00, Besides our teaching service, we offer s 
Foanuscript criticism service. 


. 
ESTABLISHED 1097 INCORPORATED 1904 
a as te 608 te te ee ee et 















DEAN ACADEMY 


FRANKLIN, MASS, 54th YEAR 

Young men and young women find here a home- 
like atmosphere, thorough and efficient training 
in every department of a broad culture, a loyal 
and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment per- 
mits liberal terms, $350-$450 per year. Special 
course in Domestic Science. 

For catalogue and information address 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D., Principal 





Courses in more 
than 40 subjects 
are given bycor- 


HOME 
STUDY === 


(28th Year) Address 


The Ruiversity of 


(Div. VI) Chicago, I. 





SALESMEN— City or Traveling 2xctie: 
Send for list of lines and full particulars. Prepare in 
spare time to earn the big salaries—$2,500 to $10,000 
a@ year. Employment services rendered members. National 
Salesmen’s Training Association. Dept. 160-H, 


Book on Law Free 


4 
= Write today for our new 171- book 
Zs) on ‘The Power of Law ‘Training. it carries 
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between the Meuse and the Argonne 
and were delivering numerous and de- 
termined counter-attacks in their -ef- 
forts to check the Americans. 

Had the Germans been in a position 
to feed more troops into this sector, it 
is possible that they might have been 
able to halt the American advance. 
But in accordance with the plans for 
the general offensive, the enemy was 
being engaged all along the front at 
the same time. The armies of Gen- 
eral Pershing and General Gouraud 
had struck on September 26; next day 
the First and Third British armies at- 
tacked the Hindenburg line between 
St. Quentin and Cambrai and on the 
28th this attack was extended south- 
ward to La Fere by the Fourth British 
army and the First Frerich army. On 
the same date the Belgian army and 
the Second British army advanced in 
Flanders between Dixmude and Ypres. 
The enemy was thus forced to meet 
the attacks everywhere with a fast di- 
minishing supply of reserves. 

But the country to which he had 
now been driven back by the Ameri- 
can army was admirably suited to the 
kind of defense to which he was neces- 
sarily committed. The powerfully in- 
trenched Kriemhilde- Stellung lay 
across the rolling hills behind the ad- 
vanced positions, its flanks resting se- 
curely on the bastions of the Argonne 
and the Hights of the Meuse, whose 
crossfire on the battle line and rear 
areas of the Americans became more 
and more deadly the further the attack 
of the latter was pushed. Constantly 
harassed by this fire in rear and 
physically worn down by burrowing 
in fox holes in the cold, rainy weather, 
the American attack divisions lost 
much of their driving power after Sep- 
tember 29 and General Pershing de- 
cided that in order to register decided 
progress again, a fresh general attack 
should be prepared. Accordingly he 
gave instructions that a line of re- 
sistance be organized thru Dannevoux- 
Nantillois - Charpentry - Montblainville- 
Apremont, and that this line be held 
while additional supplies, especially 
of artillery ammunition, were being 
accumulated from the rear in prepara- - 
tion for the renewed advance which 
was set for the morning of October 4. 
This advance inaugurated the second 
and by far the most stubborn phase 
of the battle which ended only with 
the clean break-thru of November 1 
that forced the German army into prce- 
cipitate retreat. It will be described in 
the next article of this series. 

Washington, D. C. 








Angry Purchaser—Didn’t you tell me 
that you had got as many as twelve eggs 
in one day from those eight hens you sold 
me? 

Poultry Raiser—Yes, ma’am, 

Angry Purchaser—Then why is it that 
I’m never able to get more than two eggs 
from them and sometimes not so many in 
one day? 

Poultry Raiser—I don’t know, ma’am, 
unless it’s because you look for eggs too 
often. Now, if you look for them only once 
a week I feel quite positive that you will 
get just as many eggs in one day as I did. 
—Chicago News. 
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Open the Door to China 


(Continued from page 103) 
the Powers concerned. Hence their true 
activities had to be looked for outside 
the scope of the consortium. 

When one looks back upon the pre- 
war conditions of investment in China, 
one sees that Great Britain, France, 
Germany and the United States were 
in sharp contest regarding invest- 
ments in railways, canals, mining, etc., 
each entrenched in its respective eco- 
nomic sphere. As a result of this, even 
fraudulent methods sometimes obtained 
in the negotiation for various loans 
and the development of China has been 
considerably retarded. But during the 
great war, these western nations, be- 
ing compelled to devote all their en- 
ergies to the prosecution of the con- 
flict, could not pay due attention to 
eastern problems. Upon cessation of 
the hostilities the belligerent Powers 
had to provide huge sums for their 
own work of reconstruction and most 
of them, except England and America, 
will be unable to render notable finan- 
cial assistance to China for a number 
of years to come. It follows then that 
Japan,.America and England are the 
only Powers which can supply the 
necessary funds for the development 
of China. 

The genesis of the friendly relation 
between China and Japan dates back 
to a very remote antiquity and the 
fact that both countries, geographi- 
cally and economically so closely con- 
nected, are bound to stand and fall to- 
gether is fully recognized by the intel- 
ligent classes of both nations. More- 
over the furtherance of the welfare 
and the development of the industry 
of China are what Japan has openly 


advocated for many years. Now that. 
China is in most urgent need of for- 
eign money for her national finance} 


Japan naturally cannot refuse to satis- 
fy a part of her demand. On the other 
hand, the United States, true to its 
national ideals and principles, has, 
over a period of years, contributed re- 
markably to the enlightenment of the 
Chinese in the fields of religion, edu- 
cation, charity, etc. The principles of 
the “open door” and “equal oppor- 
tunity” were first proposed by the 
United States, and consequently her 
business interests gradually began to 
attach great weight to the work of in- 
vestment in China. Vastly enriched by 
the war, with a huge stock of ma- 
terials, and her industries keyed up to 
the highest pitch, the great Republic of 
the West is in a position to supply 
China with ample aid. Thus Japan and 
America not only will play an import- 
ant réle within the new consortium 
now in process of formation, but they 
have the possibility of codperation to a 
large extent in Chinese business out- 
side the group as well. Consequently 
the destiny of China hangs largely 
upon the policies to be adopted by both 
countries toward her and any incon- 
sistency between them will be unfortu- 
nate not eniy for China but for Amer- 
ica and Japan. The economic develop- 
ment of China, then, necessitates the 
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For You, Also 


Teeth that glisten—safer teeth 


All statements approved by high dental authorities 


You see glistening teeth wherever 
you look today. Perhaps you wonder 
how the owners get them. 

Ask and they will tell you. Millions 
are now using a new method of teeth 
cleaning. This is to urge you to try 
it—without cost—and see what it does 
for your teeth. 


Why teeth discolor 


Your teeth are coated by a viscous 
film. You can feel it with your tongue. 
It dims the teeth, and modern science 
traces most tooth troubles to it. 

Film clings to teeth, enters crevices 
and stays. The ordinary tooth paste 
does not dissolve it, so the tooth brush 
fails to end it. As a result, few people 
have escaped tooth troubles, despite the 
daily brushing. 


. . 
Active pepsin 

The film is albuminous matter. So- 
Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the di- 
gestant of albumin. The object is to 
dissolve the film, then to day by day 
combat it. 

This method long seemed impossi- 
ble. Pepsin must be activated, and the 
usual agent is an acid harmful to the 
teeth. But science has found a harm- 
less activating method. Now active 
pepsin can be daily applied, and forced 
wherever the film goes. 


Pepsadent 


acetieall 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant com- 
bined withtwo other modern requi- 
sites. Now advised by leading 
dentists everywhere and supplied 
by all druggists in large tubes. 








It is the film-coat that discolors— 
not the teeth. Film is the basis of tar- 
tar. It holds food substance which fer- 
ments and forms acid. It holds the acid 
in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. So all these troubles have 
been constantly increasing. 


Now they remove it 


Dental science, after years of search- 

ing, has found a film combatant. Able 
authorities have amply proved its effi- 
ciency. Millions of people have watched 
its results. 
* The method is embodied in a denti- 
frice called Pepsodent. And this tooth 
paste is made to in every way meet 
modern dental requirements, 


now applied 


Two other new-day methods are com- 
bined with this. Thus Pepsodent in 
three ways shows unique efficiency. 

Watch the results for yourself. Send 
the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. Note 
how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. 
See how the teeth whiten as the film- 
coat disappears. 

This test will be a revelation. It will 
bring to you and yours, we think, a new 
teeth cleaning era. Cut out the coupon 
so you won't forget. 


10-Day Tube Free : 





1 

! 

| THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 693, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 

| Chicago, Iii. | 

| Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to | 

| 

| 

| 


Only one tube to a family } 
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Be guided by the experience 
of thousands of travelers the 
world over and use 


MOTHERSILL’S 
SEASICK REMEDY 


It prevents and relieves nausea. 
Offcially adopted by Steamship 
panies on both fresh and salt 
water. Contains no cocaine, mor- 
phine, opium, chloral, coal tar pro- 
ducts or their derivatives, nor other 
habit forming drugs. 
Sold by leading druggists — 60c 
and $1.20 on guarantee of satisfac- 
tion or money refunded. 


MOTHERSILL REMEDY C 
DETROIT miomean 








Tickets, Tours, Cruises 
EUROPE and WEST INDIES 
Careful Personal Service given to each individual 
American Travel Club, Box 8 426, Wilmington, Del. 
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Suitable for CLOTH BOUND BOOK issue; any 
field, 25,000 words and upwards, carefully read 
and considered WITHOUT charge. Published un- 
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Inc., Boston, Mass. 
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codperation of America and Japan, and 
with it will come a concert between the 
three Powers bordering the Pacifi: 
Ocean, and the preservation of China’s 
territorial integrity and the progress 
of her civilization. 

In the circumstances above men- 
tioned we approve of the proposal pre- 
sented by America for organizing the 
new consortium in China, and earn- 
estly desire that the group in question 
may soon come into existence and act 
satisfactorily as an international or- 
gan for investment in China. We are, 
however, sorry to hear that there are 
some who are inclined to misunder- 
stand the special position of Japan in 
China. The relations of the various 
Powers with China are by no means 
identical whether we view them from 
the geographical, political, financial or 
historical point of view. It is therefore 
no easy task to bring the financial! re- 
lations of these Powers with China un- 
der the same rule and to keep them all 
in harmony. For instance, some parts 
of Manchuria and Mongolia which are 
adjacent to our country have the most 
important relation with us in view of 
the requirements of our national de- 
fense and economic existence, so that 
our position in those districts is en- 
tirely different in its origin and char- 
acter from that of other Powers in 
any other parts of China. But while we 
demand from other interested Powers 
recognition of the fact that Japan has 
thus special position in Manchuria 
and Mongolia, we must not be under- 
stood to lay exclusive claim to those 
districts and shut out others from the 
work of developing their natural re- 
sources. We approve in principle of 
the maintenance of “equal opportun- . 
ity” and the “open door” policy in 
China, but when it is a question of 
economic enterprises which may have 
a serious effect upon our national se- 
curity and economic existence, we feel 
that our legitimate claims should be 
listened to, for they are based upon 
the idea of self-preservation. without 
any taint of territorial or political am- 
bition or any intention of extending 
our sphere of influence. Many of the 
Chinese problems, when viewed from 
the standpoint of Europe and America, 
may be regarded as mere questions of 
sentiment or financial interests. For 
us, they have often a direct bearing on 
our national welfare and _ existence. 
This is what we are anxious should be 
satisfactorily understood by others. 

Should America and Japan really de- 
sire to act in concert for the future 
with regard to the various undertak- 
ings in China, it would first of all be 
necessary that the capitalists, business 
men and others in both countries 
should have the opportunity of meet- 
ing and coming to a clear understand- 
ing of the mutual position in China by 
frank expression of their opinion, 
which would surely lead ty friendly 
codperative relations. The collision of 
sentiments such as we have feared 
might occur between the twv nations, 
has been due in the main to temporary 
misunderstanding or the intrigues of 





those whose objcct it is to estrange one 
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from the other. But if the people of 
these two countries come in contact 
with each other and arrive at full un- 
derstanding of the mutual situation 
and the advantages of their codpera- 
tion, such fear of friction will surely 
be swept away at once. In this regard 
we heartily welcome Americans who 
visit the Far East and give us an op- 
portunity of exchanging views on 
various problems. Some time ago, Mr. 
Abbott of the Continental & Com- 
mercial Bank of Chicago and, a little 
later, Mr. Lamont of J. P. Morgan & 
Co., came to our country as the repre- 
sentatives of the American financial 
group, while the American Silk Mis- 
sion, headed by Mr. Cheney and an- 
other party headed by Mr. Vanderlip 
have ‘ust paid us a visit. Now Mr. 
Strong, president of the New York 
Federal Reserve Bank, is also staying 
here. All of these American gentlemen 
have met officials and business men 
here and both sides exchanged their 
views quite frankly. We believe their 
visits over here have had a great ef- 
fect upon the future concert of the 
American and Japanese capitalists, 
and who can deny that if the codpera- 
tion of the two Powers which face 
each other across the Pacific Ocean, 
and claim to stand for the territorial 
integrity and the “open door” policy 
in China, be firmly cemented, it will 
promote the welfare of the Chinese 
nation of 450,000,000 inhabitants by the 
development of her natural resources 
and greatly contribute to the main- 
tenance of peace in the Orient, there- 
by helping to bring about a real joint 
life among the nations of the world? 
Tokyo 


Forced Labor in Russia 


(Continued from page 102) 


of them—but having once bumped 
their heads they recognize that there 
is a stone wall and they are doing 
their best to surmount it—which is 
sensible of them. It is an interesting 
experiment to watch—from a safe dis- 
tance. If they succeed and show us a 
fairer land beyond then we shall all 
rejoice and consider whether we should 
follow their example. If they fail the 
rest of the world will be relieved of 
the temptation to take that road toward 
Utopia. They are to be condemned not 
for their desire to try new paths to 
happiness, but for taking advantage of 
the confusion of their country to seize 
dictatorial power and force a hundred 
and fifty million to follow their 
chimerical ideas. Whatever may be the 
outcome their recklessness and ruth- 
lessness have brought ruin upon the 
greatest country of Europe and Asia. 
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Kurope’s Crisis and America’s Problem 
(Continued from page 100) 


large, however, that the problem of 
financing the excess of imports con- 
tinues to be among the main British 
problems. 

A similar problem is faced by the 
other Entente nations. The imports of 
France in 1919, calculating the franc 
at par, exceeded the exports by $4,- 
100,000,000. The imports of Italy were 
$2,500,000,000 greater than her ex- 
ports. These nations have needed far 
more than normal imports. They were 
bare of raw material and food. They 
required machinery, fuel, forest prod- 
ucts. Their industries were prostrate 
and they had little to export. Their in- 
come from foreign investments, tourist 
travel, remittances from emigrants, 
either entirely disappeared or was 
sharply cut down. The deterioration in 
the value of their currency caused by 
inflation was naturally followed by ex- 
tremely disastrous consequences for 
foreign exchange, so that everything 
they bought cost them, measured in 
their own currency, two or four times 
a normal price. Their total imports 
reckoned in their own currency values 
were swelled into huge totals measured 
in money price, altho the increase in 
physical amount might not be large. 

In most of the countries there has 
developed a political safety valve in 
the form of a considerable representa- 
tion in the parliaments of labor or 
Socialistic votes. The Labor party in 
England now forms the chief opposi- 
tion party. The French election, how- 
ever, returned a surprisingly conserva- 
tive Chamber. In Italy the Socialists 
hold enough seats in the present Par- 
liament so that their participation in 
the government has acted against a re- 
pression of radical sentiment until it 
explodes. 

There should not be a Bolshevik de- 
velopment in Italy. If the people can 
only be given work and food, there 
will probably be no serious political 
disturbance there. Italy must have 
food, raw material and coal, or the 
economic pressure will become desper- 
ate. To obtain those necessities she 
will need for a year or two, at least, 
much foreign credit to pay for the 
deficit in her foreign trade balance. It 
is important to note that the tide of 
Italian emigration has turned. Since 
December the outward flow exceeds 
the number returning. Emigration 
promises to become very large and will 
be increasingly helpful in settling 
Italy’s foreign trade deficit. 

At the moment the greatest danger 
spot lies in Germany. Weighted by an 
indefinite indemnity, the minimum be- 
ing larger than it seems likely the 
Germans could possibly pay, facing ex- 
treme difficulty in effecting foreign 
credits with which to buy food and raw 
material desperately needed, deterior- 
ated in morale, with a government un- 
able to cope with most perplexing dif- 
ficulties, a transportation system badly 
demoralized, and an insufficient food 
supply, there should be no surprise at 
the revolution which the Ebert Gov- 
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ernment is facing. Concessions have 
been made to the Radicals which, even 
tho the present Government stands, 
will make new and dangerous situa- 
tions. 

The greatest immediate danger in 
Europe, it seems to me, lies in the pos- 
sibility that the radical forces in Ger- 
many will gain control, resulting in 
the adoption of some modified form of 
Soviet Bolshevism. If that happened, 
the most natural succeeding step would 
be some sort of coalition with Russia. 
Economically the two nations supple- 
ment one another in a way that makes 
some sort of economic union between 
Russia and Germany seem unavoid- 
able. Russia’s endless agricultural pos- 
sibilities, with a huge peasant popula- 
tion, offer to Germany a prospect for 
obtaining food in exchange for manu- 
factured goods from Germany’s highly 
organized industrial plants. Germany’s 
genius for organization may find 
broad opportunities for its display in 
the disorganized field of transporta- 
tion, industry, and government in 
Russia. 

In Russia there is a Red Army of 
three million men. A seriously large 
fraction, perhaps over ten per cent, of 
that army is well trained. Trotzky has 
developed into a military organizing 
genius. A coalition of the military 
power of Russia with that of Germany, 
Russian military leadership being sup- 
plemented by German experience, 
would offer to the Entente a most dif- 
ficult problem. If that coalition were 
ever found to include Japan, the whole 
world would be affected by the result. 

A serious difficulty that a German- 
Russian coalition would encounter 
would be the demoralized transporta- 
tion system in Russia, which would 
make the moving of food and an army 
a formidable task. The chaotic cur- 
rency situation in Russia would also 
add to the difficulties. The printing of 
money has gone on at the rate of mil- 
lions of rubles a day. Incidentally, a 
thing hinted at ten months ago—the 
counterfeiting of the currency of other 
countries in the Russian press—has be- 
come a grave reality. I have recently 
talked with a returned traveler from 
Russia who showed me a counterfeit 
Bank of England note and counterfeit 
British currency notes which would 
easily pass current even under the eyes 
of experienced handlers of money. This 
gentleman reported to me that he per- 
sonally saw £20,000,000 of Bank of 
England notes which were captured 
from the Reds when they were driven 
from Odessa, destroyed by Deniken’s 
men. 

While these forces have been oper- 
ating in Europe, we in America have 
played a role since the armistice of 
which we can hardly be proud. It is 
true that we have granted consider- 
able credits. Our Government has run 
up a total loan to the Allies of prac- 
tically $10,000,000,000. Since the armis- 
tice there has been supplied from this 
source credit to the amount of $2,750,- 
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000,000. No interest on our Govern- 
ment loans to the Allies has been 
paid and it is not now expected 
that any will be paid for the present. 

In one way and another we managed 
to finance our excess of exports in 
1919. Our exports for that calendar 
year reached the huge total of $8,000,- 
000,000 against $4,000,000,000 of im- 
ports. It hardly seems probable that 
we can continue to finance favorable 
trade balances of such extent. We are 
likely to see our imports rise and our 
exports decline. 

While all Europe has been affected 
by the inflation of bank credits and 
currency we have experienced the 
same phenomena in America in only 
a less degree. During the war period 
we added to our purchasing medium in 
the shape of bank credits and currency 
more than $15,000,000,000. We doubled 
our purchasing medium, altho we 
added little to the things to buy. Our 
physical production in 1919 was only 
6 per cent larger than in 1914. 

In the period since the armistice we 
have used in domestic expansion much 
that might have been used in saving 
Europe from progressing toward the 
present danger point in industrial dis- 
organization. We have been extrava- 
gant in our consumption of goods and 
in our domestic use of credit. The main 
reason for the great rise in prices, car- 
rying the general level to two and one- 
half times what it was at the begin- 
ning of 1914, has been the increase in 
our bank credits and currency. That 
increase went on after the armistice 
more rapidly than it did during the 
period in which we were actively at 
war. We have lacked information and 
leadership. Our Government has given 
us little authoritative information and 
less leadership. Our bankers have been 
engrossed with their domestic concerns 
and have given only secondary consid- 
eration to the foreign situation. World 
leadership was laid at our feet, but we 
have not assumed its responsibilities 
and we may lose some of the oppor- 
tunities that might have been ours. 

We need to understand that there 
are two sides to foreign trade—that it 
means something more than selling 
goods abroad—and if in the future we 
are to have large favorable trade bal- 
ances we must codperate in financing 
the credit to pay for them. 

We are in a position in which it is 
easily possible for us to lose a large 
amount of gold even in the face of a 
favorable trade balance. The loss of 
gold from our bank reserves means 
taking away the foundation from un- 
der a part of our high credit structure. 
We have twenty-five times as much 
bank credit as we have gold base, and 
the loss of gold means that the credit 
structure we built on the gold must be 
otherwise cared for or liquidated. 

The crisis in Europe is at hand. We 
may not know what way it will turn 
until food is available from the next 
harvest. If the people who are most 
hard pressed for food can go thru to 
the next harvest without the pressure 
driving them into political revolution, 
Europe may start back toward re- 
cuperation. If the revolution in Ger- 
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many extends, if the want and despair 
in other countries lead to other revo- 
lutions, if work has to be found for the 
Russian army, there may be opened a 
new chapter in the world tragedy. The 
economic principles which have been 
the great moving forces, and which I 
have tried briefly to outline, are, I be- 
lieve, almost as inexorable as natural 
laws. These forces are divergent and 
complicated. No one can predict with 
certainty what the resultant will be. 
To me it is not an evidence of pessi- 
mism, however, if one tries to exam- 
ine these forces and to make such es- 
timate as he can of the general direc- 
tion in which they are working. 
America has probably lost a great 
opportunity. If we had had a clear 
world vision, if we had acted in ac- 
cordance with our duty, the result 
would also have been in our best in- 
terest. There seems little that we are 
likely to do which will now change the 
course of events between today and 
the next harvest. The forces that are 
shaping Europe will operate without 
much interference from us. Our first 
task now is to put our own house in 
order. We should stop further infla- 
tion. We should halt national extrava- 
gance. We should attempt to balance 
our national budget and wake up to 
the fact that governmental expendi- 
tures have been exceeding govern- 
mental income, in spite of high income 
taxes, by a hundred millions a month. 
We must do these things before we are 
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in a position effectively to discuss how 
we can best help Europe. 

In Europe events may travel rapid- 
ly, with the German revolution as the 
center of interest; or perhaps there 
may be only a miserable dragging on 
until the next harvest, and then some 
new life and some substantial steps 
toward recuperation in Central Eu- 
rope. If we were to stretch out a help- 
ing hand to Italy, I believe we could 
make certain that Italy would not be 
included in the Bolshevik area. If Italy 
finds it impossible to obtain the credit 
needed to buy food, coal and raw ma- 
terial, which must be obtained from 
outside her boundaries, there might be 
disturbance there. 

It is heartbreaking to think of the 
misery that must be endured by the 
people of many nations thru no fault 
of the individuals. Their hurt comes 
from the inexorable action of economic 
law. The result of such action can only 
be influenced in a large way by inter- 
national codperation. More than ever 
in our history there is a call for sound 
economic leadership. It makes one see 
the need in a democracy of an educated 
public opinion which will recognize 
economic principles. Only thru the 
comprehension of those principles, it 
seems to me, can there be hope for ef- 
ficient international codperation to 
save Europe from many more long and 
weary months of distressifig economic 
struggle. 

New York City 
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guid liquidity of Hawaiian, and the 
clicking staccato of Zuluand Kaffir, but 
for one thing: from the beginning, she 
has had at least one terminal conson- 
ant, sh; and she is already outgrowing 
this limitation. This appears thus: 
English Janet 

squash tosh, shosh, whosh 


ice ish 
horse hawsh, hoish 
Hicks Shish 


When we come to her initial conson- 
ants, quite a number are used without 
alteration. Allowing for her tendency 
to shorten all long vowels in the fol- 
lowing words, they are otherwise 
unchanged: toe, day, pea, bee, cow, go. 
Initial z too is unchanged; an occas- 
ional s is heard, and her speech is 
tending toward f and r. Compound 
opening consonants also appear— 
many of them unknown to English. 
“Jack fell down and broke his crown’> 
ended first in ptow, all letters sounded, 
and now in hwow. 

A study of the lists indicates that at 
twenty-two months she was partial to 
t, at twenty-eight to sh and shw, at 
thirty to wh. There are some generous 
features to Janet’s language. Thus her 
w may stand for w, v, y, 7, dr, or gr; 
sh, ch, h, 8, sq, and th all masquerade 
as sh; and wh has no less than fifteen 
uses—for soft c, cr, f, fl, fr, gr, q, 8l, 
sq, str, sw, th, thr, tr, and wh. 

S is a study. Sauce and saucer are 
shaw; only in sish for six, seh for 
seven, and see is the sh unheard. We'll 


shay sho, despite the eighteenth amend- 
ment! 

Do other languages furnish par- 
allels to these changes? Indeed, yes! 
Among the Pacific Islanders, New 
Zealanders turn both f and v to w, Ha- 
waiian shifts f to fh, and Paumotuan, 
v to h, Hale tells us. He continues, 
“two consonants are never heard with- 
out a vowel between them,’—a rule 
which Appleyard finds true of the Kaf- 
firs. 

Br, cl, cr and the rest follows many 
primitive models—and, indeed, later 
ones. The same force is at work in the 


following: 

Latin English Early French French 
schola school eschole école 
studium study estude étude 
status state estat état 
spada (cf. spade) espée épée 


" And shall her shortening process be 
scoffed at by a race which has made 
the following changes? 
Anglo-Saxon English Latin English 
heafod head seutarius squire 
weorold world Egyptianus gipsy 
hlaefdige lady dominicella damsel 
Eofor-wie York sacristanus sexton 
Why, her speech is rich, compared 
to many others. Among American In- 
dians, the Mohawks and the rest of 
the six nations havenop, b, m, f, v,or 
w. The universality of pa and ma does © 
not extend to these languages. Society 
Islanders use no gutturals; they re- 
baptized Captain Cook into Tute. Janet 
uses fifteen consonants, ignoring com- 
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pounds; and while Hindustani boasts 
{8 and Sanskrit 39, English stumbles 
along with 20, Greek with 14, and some 
Australian dialects with only 8! 

You remember the Chinese and Kaf- 
fir trick of envoweling English words, 
to end syllables on vowels? This pro- 
duced: 

Christ Ki-li-sse-tu 
baptize ba-pi-ti-ze-sha 
rold i-go-li-de 

In many of the following, Janet has 
repeated this process; and this list 
shows her formation of dissyllables: 


Wood wuh-di chicken chi-ki 
good guh-di dolly doh-bi 
pudding puh-di elbow eh-be 
bird buh-di hiccough huh-kuh 
cheek chee-ki potato pub-tuh 
Janet Ja-di automobile aw-bee 
basket ba-ki handkerchief ha-ni 
sidewalk shi-waw  kiddie-car ki-kah 


Na-na, for banana, ignores the first 
syllable. There are as yet no trisylla- 
bles. 

English lacks an initial ng. But the 
lands where the Ngala, the Ngambue, 
and the Ngola roamed, where the 
Ngangu and the Ngoko roll, and the 
Ngwa Hill lifts to the African sky; 
where Ngan-hui and Ngan-king feel 
the Chinese sun; and where the islands 
of Ngau and Ngatik receive Pacific 
waves—these know it. So with Janet. 
milk ngoh 
monk nguh 
snow ngow 
no nguh 

“Do you want any more milk, 
Janet?” “Ja-di nguh ngoh!” 

Beyond this her vocabulary does not 
go. But do not lightly judge her words 
or her reasoning too limited for study. 
Man’s primitive speech material is 
scanty. Edgren reduced Sanskrit to 
587 roots; Muller boiled these down to 
121 fundamental concepts; Dr. Mur- 
ray, a weighty name in English phil- 
ology, gravely decided that our lan- 
guage could be derived from the nine 
roots ag, bag, cwag, dwag, lag, mag, 
nag,rag, and swag; while Dr. Schmidt 
traced the whole Greek dictionary back 
to the root e, and the whole Latin lexi- 
con to the root hi. 

A word about her sentence struc- 
ture. A one-syllabled language like 
Chinese regards each word today as a 
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represents the labor 
of money and credit 
as well as the labor 
of men. 


Years before a ship 
loads its first cargo, 
coal and ore must 
be mined, steel fab- 
ricated, labor paid. The ship earns 
nothing until it is chartered. It never 
could have been built without the 
labor of men, money and credit. 
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root, and not as noun, verb, adjective. 
Thus ta, great, may be joined with fu, 
man, as ta fu, “a great man,” or fu| 
ta, “the man is great.” Janet is usually 
as callous. Dee waw means a drink of 
water; but “Janet wants a drink of 
water” is indiscriminately Ja-di dee 
waw or dee waw Ja-di. Puh doh is 
pretty doll; but the information that 
Gce-gee, her name for her baby broth- 
er (who practiced daily on this sound 
‘cr six months) has the doll is given 
in an alarmed tone Gee-gee puh doh or 
pus doh Gee-gee. “Dolly sees mamma 
read the book” may be Doh-bi see ma- 
me ree buh, ma-ma ree buh see doh-bi, 
or ree buh ma-ma doh-bi see; while her 
youthful conjecture, on seeing her 
nother, attired in a straw hat, coat, 
“n' brown shoes, step into a car for 
‘ trip downtown, was Hwaw ha ko 
oe shu aw-bee ma-ma chu-chu. 
New York City 
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DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Five Year Six Per Cent. Gold Notes 
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Coupons from these Notes, payable by their 
terms on August 1, 1920, at the office or agency 
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G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 
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be paid in New York at the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, 16 Wall Street. £ 

G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 


& MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 

A dividend of two per cent, ($1.00 per share) on 
the COMMON Stock of this Company, for the quar- 
ter ending June 30, 1920, will be paid July 31, 
1920, to Stockholders of record as of June 30, 1920, 

H. F. BAETZ, Treasurer. 
New York, June 16, 1920, 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY 
COMPANY, 
Allegheny Avenue and 19th Street, 
Philadelphia, July 9, 1920. 
The Directors have declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of Three Dollars ($3.00) per share from the 
net earnings of the company on both Common and 
Preferred Stocks, payable October 1, 1920, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on 
September 13. Checks will be mailed, 
WALTER G, HENDERSON, Treasurcr. 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
FIRST PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 24 
ORIGINAL PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 58 
The regular quarterly dividend of $1.50 per share 
upon the full-paid First Preferred and Original 
Preferred Capital Stock of the Company will be 
paid on August 16, 1920, to shareholders of record 
at close of business July 31, 1920. The transfer 

















books will not be closed and checks.will be mailed 
from the office of the company in time to reach 
stockholders on the date they are payable. 


Pp 
A, F. HOCKENBEAMER, 
Vice-President and Treasurer. 
San Francisco, California. 


Tue TEACHERS EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON 120 BOYLSTON ST 
Rh2COMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS 


Do Twice the Work 
With 
Half the Effort 


At this moment there are 

















things on your desk which 
should be done immediately. 
You’re going to do them all— 
when you can find time—but 
you never will until you learn 
the secret of getting things 
done with little effort. 


If you are interested, write for 
free booklet called “A Four 
Minute Lesson on Personal 
Efficiency.” 


THE INDEPENDENT 
311 Sixth Avenue, New York City 























THE INDEPENDENT 


July 24 and 31 


Why I Like the English 


(Continued from page 105) 


flower of the British virtue of 
liberalism is magnanimity. Like other 
Great Powers the British Empire has 
wrought much evil under the sun. 
But unlike others the British have 
always been ready to repent and 
to make reparation. The age-long 
oppression of Ireland corresponds in 
many respects to the oppression of Po- 
land. But where do we find a Prussian 
Gladstone with a Home Rule Bill for 
Posen and Upper Silesia? The conquest 
of the Boer Republics was an experi- 
ment in imperialism which was deplored 
by many Englishmen, including the man 
who is now Prime Minister. But where 
else in history can we find two. enemy 
generals, defeated utterly in spite of a 
brave struggle, within ten years ruling 
not only their own countries but also 
the neighboring colonies of the vic- 
torious Power, and within twenty 
years the representatives of the same 
Power in the greatest of Peace Con- 
ferences? Such is the unprecedented 
history of General Smuts and the late 
General Botha. 

In fact England has taught the 
world the secret of obtaining loyalty 
by not demanding it. All sorts of lan- 
guages, customs, laws, religions and so- 
cial institutions flourish in every corner 
of the British Empire while the Lion, 
instead of lifting his paw to strike, 
winks indulgently and drops to sleep 
again. One-fourth of the human race 
would never submit to being governed 
by England; if the British tried to 
“rule” in the usual meaning cf the 
word the so-called Empire would have 
been long ago shattered to fragments 
like Austria-Hungary (the only equal- 
ly composite Empire). 

It is of no use to counter this by 
instancing cases of oppression and in- 
tolerance; in an Empire covering a 
fourth of the planet these must, on the 
law of averages, be numerous enough. 
But that the general character of Brit- 
ish rule is mild can be proved by three 
conclusive tests. One is to ask anyone 
who was at the Peace Conference whom 
the peoples of the Near East desired to 
hold their “mandates.” The first an- 
swer is nearly always “the United 
States.” Ask as to the second choice 
and the answer will usually be “Great 
Britain.” Ask a like question as to 
what troops the peoples of the areas 
subject to plebiscite wished to safe- 
guard the purity of the ballot and to 
administer affairs during the period 
of transition. The first answer is once 
more “American,” and the second 
“British.” They are trusted to do the 
“square thing.” 

Another test is to read the litera- 
ture of the last thirty years on colonial 
administration. We find. foreign critics, 
especially the Germans, either praising 
the British for their comparative kind- 
ness to the native peoples or blaming 
them for sentimental indulgence. We 
find British critics either advocating 
still greater solicitude for native wel- 
fare or else urging the Government to 
copy the sterner methods of the Ger- 


mans and the Dutch. This cannot be 
altogether coincidence. 

A third test, the one which convert- 
ed me to being “pro-British,” is to 
read the official correspondence—the 
“Blue Books”—of the British Foreign 
and Colonial Offices. A real interest in 
the welfare of all the peoples of the 
carth, a genuine hatred of tyranny 
wherever appearing, a sort of cosmic 
benevolence is everywhere apparent; 
especially during the last twenty years. 
Most impressive of all is the grave 
concern manifested whenever a local 
British administrator acts the tyrant. 
Immediately his official superiors begin 
to clamor for his head on a charger. 
Why? Because the British public may 
hear about the matter and will care. 
It may even affect votes at election. 

Another manifestation of national 
magnanimity is the readiness of the 
British to make heroes of their ene- 
mies; supposing those enemies to have 
any touch of chivalry themselves. (I 
con’t suppose that Hindenburg and 
Von Tirpitz will ever figure in British 
literature save as villains.) After 
much reading of English books I have 
come to the conclusion that the three 
favorite characters in history of the 
average Englishman are George Wash- 
ington, William Wallace and Joan of 
Arc. Now the remarkable thing is not 
that all three were enemies of the 
British, for any generous spirit can 
forgive a vanquished cnemy. But they 
were victorious enemies, and it re- 
quires an almost superhuman virtue to 
forgive a triumphant foe. The Vir- 
ginian rebel who took from the Brit- 
ish Empire its most valuable colonies; 
the fierce Scotch borderer who made 
possible Scottish independence and in- 
flicted most humiliating defeats on the 
proud armies of King Edward; the 
French peasant girl who frustrated 
the whole purpose of a hundred years 
of war and made forever vain the 
dream of an empire on the continent of 
Europe—such are the heroes of Brit- 
ish fiction and British .verse. 

I cannot find that other nations 
have shown a similar appreciation of 
those who triumphed over them, no 
matter how noble their characters 
might be. In Vienna they da not sing 
ballads in praise of Garibaldi. The 
Louvre does not contain many paint- 
ings of Andreas Hofer, the Tyrolese 
hero who fought Napoleon. Kosciusko 
has had some kind words from Rus- 
sians and Germans, but he does not 
rank as highly with them as with the 
Poles. The Spaniards are resigned to 
the independence of Holland, but they 
are not quite so enthusiastic about 
William of Orange as the Dutch. The 
Germans do not sing the “Marseillaise” 
(save for Socialist purposes), or the 
French “The Watch on the Rhine,” 
but an Englishman will always join in 
“Scots Wha Hae” or “The Wearing 
of the Green.” 

We must admit, I believe, that there 
are good points about the British. If 
that be treason, make the most of it. 











